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HE efforts ofthe monarchists in the French Assembly to bring 
about an earlier meeting of that body having failed, the ses- 

sion began on the fifth of November. M. Leon Say, the leader of 
the Left Centre, informed the Duc d’ Audriffet-Pasquier that he 
and his friends intended to make common cause with the Left 
against the establishment of the monarchy. The entire Liberal 
strength is now united in favor of a ‘‘ Conservative Republic ;’’ 
and as the monarchist majority is very small, and includes several 
waverers, ready to desert to the moderate Republicans, the Count 
de Chambord’s chances would have been in any case precarious. 
Whatever they were, he has effectually destroyed them. He has 
written a letter to M. Chesnelong, who was endeavoring to obtain 
from him some guarantee that the present constitution of the 
country should not be fundamentally disturbed, in which he de- 
fines his position with remarkable straightforwardness. He will 
give no guarantee, will make no conditions ; the nation must take him 
just as he is, and with him the white flag of Henri Quatre, divine 
right, ultramontanism, and the general tone of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. His duty will be ‘‘ not to shrink from a resort to force for 
the promotion of order and justice.’’ This lay on possumus has 
greatly dismayed the majority in the Assembly. The vote upon 
the form of government is apparently not to be taken. The pre- 
sent plan of the Reactionists is to continue Marshal MacMahon’s 
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term for five years, and greatly to increase the power of the gov- 
ernment ; so that newspapers may be suppressed, free-thinkers 
annoyed, and elections interfered with ad /ditum. 

The present system does not seem, in the latter aspect, to have 
proved very successful. Since 1871, as the Pa// Mall Gazette has 
shown, there have been 151 elections, in which 114 Republicans 
have been chosen, and but ¢hree Legitimists. Since the monarchial 
plan was broached, there have been four elections, at which the 
peasantry, in spite of the priests, have voted in mass for the Re- 
publican candidate. MacMahon has put off the election for 
the 14 vacant seats to six months, the utmost legal limit, and has 
declared, in an address to several deputies, that if a king be chosen 
he will gladly serve him; if a Republican form of government be 
finally voted, he will resign his Presidency, as he cannot hold it 
consistently with his monarchial views. Only two solutions of the 
matter now seem possible ; either MacMahon’s term will be con- 
tinued for five or ten years, or the Republicans, probably with M. 
Thiers at their head, will come in. The strenuous attempt of the 
majority in the Assembly to force upon the country a sovereign 
whom she does not want, the refusal to dissolve, the refusal to fill 
vacancies, the suspension of newspapers and prosecution of indi- 
viduals for temperate advocacy of the existing form of government 
—all these make up what the Sfectator well calls a conspiracy. 
No one doubts since the recent elections, what form of govern- 
ment France prefers; the question is whether her voice shall pre- 
vail, or shall be stifled by a reactionary Assembly. 


THE Pope and the Emperor of Germany have been engaging 
in what, so far at least as the latter is concerned, is a genuinely 
personal correspondence. Pius thought that the Emperor was not 
altogether aware of the proceedings carried on in the imperial 
name. To which the reply was that His Holiness had an incor- 
rect understanding of the German government if he supposed that 
anything could be done without the express assent of its head. 
The Kaiser went on further to say in substance that he considered 
himself quite as good a Christian as his correspondent. A school- 
master threatened with all the ecclesiastical pains and penalties for 
signing a letter of thanks to the Emperor for thus defending the 
Old Catholics from Roman vindictiveness, sees his episcopal ex- 
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communication brought up before a civil tribunal and tried. Bis- 
marck is back again, Von Roon, the Imperial Premier, having 
resigned, and Junkerism is strong with a double strength ; its mil- 
itary prestige is fresh and its persecution of persecution appeases 
the dearest prejudices of the discontented liberals. 


THE case of the Virginius is a melancholy proof of the imper- 
fect condition of the law as to international obligations and du- 
ties. The facts of the case, in so far as they excite and justify a 
strong feeling of indignation, are few and simple. A steamer 
loaded with men and munitions of war on their way to Cuba to 
join the ‘‘ insurgent’’ forces, was overhauled and captured by a 
Spanish steamer, taken into Santiago, and there the captives were 
shot to aman, with the possible exception of a few firemen and 
others. A strong outburst of horrorat the cold-blooded execution 
of overa hundred men is met by a variety of most conflicting state- 
ments and theories as to the duty of our government and that of Spain 
in the matter. The Ledger of this city, which is almost invariably 
correct in its report of matters at Washington, says that the Presi- 
dent,supported by the unanimous voice of his Cabinet, will demand 
of the Spanish Government a categorical answer as to whether 
or not it can enforce its power in Cuba, so as to secure compli- 
ance with its promises to prevent just such indecent massacres as 
this of the crew of the Virginius ; and that failing a real, honest dis- 
charge of this duty, the United States willitself exercise a protec- 
tive police, both on Spanish land and water, and in the neighbor- 
hood. If it comes to this, the example of this government using its 
strength and power to prevent the barbarities practiced in Cuba, 
will be a wholesome one, and in this there may be found a better 
justification for the ‘‘ protectorate,’’ than in any amount of harsh 
threat of conquest and annexation, with war in its train. The re- 
ports by telegraph of the opinions expressed by men of note through- 
out the country, have been full, and full of curious interest. That 
Mr. Cushing should have spoken with contemptuous indifference 
of these victims of Cuban—not Spanish—barbarity, is not sur- 
prising, in view of his professional relation to the party in power. 
That Mr. Fish should at first have spoken in a careless way about 
one of the first victims of the successive series of massacres, as a 
man who had cost him a great deal of ink and paper, is not very 
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creditable to Mr. Fish’s heart or good taste. But the questions 
of personal feelings of this sort are likely to be swallowed up in 
the greater question, just how far the United States can go without 
war, and this in turn will depend largely on the action of Great 
Britain in the matter. If the two governments join in sucha 
demonstration of force as will secure the obedience of the Cuban 
authorities to their own Home Government at Madrid, they will 
go as far as possible to convince the world that Spain cannot gov- 
ern Cuba, and that Cuba cannot govern itself. Then the policy 
of Great Britain is well established, not to undertake any control 
permanently of foreign countries, and therefore it will after a time 
be left to the United States alone to maintain the laws of decency 
and order upon Cuban soil, just so long as Spain itself is unable to 
do so. The intimidation exercised there by a few Spaniards will 
soon cease, and then the problem of Cuban independence can per- 
haps be solved by measures more peaceable than massacre and war. 


~ 


DuRING the past few weeks there have occurred two trials for 
murder, which from their contrast to each other are very instruct- 
ive, both of the effect of surrounding circumstances and also of 
the inherent difficulty of the administration of the criminal law. 
The one, that of Stokes, in New York city, a case singularly sim- 
ple in its character so far as the nature of the testimony was con- 
cerned, was the work of two years, and was concluded only upon 
a third trial, lasting more than three weeks—and the result of this 
was a conviction of manslaughter in the third degree,and asentence 
of imprisonment at hard labor for four years. The other, that of 
Udderzook, held in a comparatively unimportant county town in 
Pennsylvania, held before a Judge distinguished for ability, in- 
volving a mass of testimony of the most complicated and obscure 
kind, was concluded in a few days of steady work, and resulted 
in a conviction of murder in the first degree, to be followed by a 
sentence of death. Naturally enough, the layman, unacquainted 
with the technicalities of the law, and knowing only the testimony 
as it has been put before him in the newspapers, asks if it is possi- 
ble that one of these men was innocent and the other guilty ; and 
if it requires two whole years to establish the innocence of one, 
while a few days suffice to prove the guilt of the other. The re- 
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sults of the trials should be conclusive upon the questions of in- 
nocence or guilt, but none the less do such results make us inquire 
whether that great palladium of liberty, the trial by jury, is not 
after all, from the accumulated mass of its material, often an op- 
pressive weight rather than a protection. For two whole years 
did this Stokes trial drag its weary length along, a second trial 
was granted, and then a third, which presumably was to be the last. 
Day after day, numbers of men were brought from their work- 
shops, their factories and their counting-houses, to serve as jurors 
in the case, and with the continued newspaper reading and many 
public and private discussions of the previous trials still fresh in 
their minds, were asked if they had formed any opinions as to the 
Prisoner’s innocence or guilt. So long was this tedious and un- 
satisfactory process continued, that it might fairly be called a 
farce, and it would appear that such an impression extended even 
to the Judge, who, we are told, jocularly remarked to a certain 
Mr. Stringham, pleading conscientious scruples as to capital pun- 
ishment, that his name seemed to deny his humanitarian pro- 
fessions. It must, indeed, be difficult to feel assured that a jury, 
selected under such circumstances as these, would fulfil, even in 
theory, the requirements of a trial by peers. And after nearly 
three weeks of simple, yet confused testimony, this jury are 
charged by the Judge that if the killing was done “‘in the heat 
of passion, without design to effect death,’’ they could convict of 
‘‘ manslaughter in the third degree.’’ Doubtless this instruction 
was strictly in accordance with the provisions of the New York 
penal code, but it is to be presumed that this jury, from the man- 
ner and circumstances of its selection, were not a particularly in- 
telligent body of men, and that their minds, endeavoring to grasp 
such a confused mass of testimony, might not be able to grasp at 
the same time a clear apprehension of the importaut distinction 
between want of premeditation and want of design. There is 
something peculiarly unsatisfactory in jury trials like this, and 
though in New York State Mr. Clinton’s amendment to the penal 
code may tend to great improvement, yet where great public in- 
terests and the prisoner’s own life are at stake, it is manifestly of 
vital importance that the whole body and practice of the criminal 
law should be so moulded and conducted that a trial by jury for 
the highest crimes should be something more than mere jugglery. 
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WE have financially touched bottom, to use the simile of the 
street. The Spragues have failed, Claflin & Co. have perfected 
an extension, and the assets of Cooke & Co. have been to some 
degree estimated. Many of the fallen firms are on their legs 
again, and all now know how much they are hurt. The newspaper 
press has entirely given over stimulating the fears and fancies of 
the ignorant public, and is taking a moderate and sensible tone, 
which will undo much of the past mischief. Money at high 
rates is plenty and stocks are holding their own. The railroads 
have measurably come up to the mark in the payment of interest 
and dividends, and the grand sensational spectacle of corporate 
rottenness announced by a certain class of not wholly disinterested 
prophets is indefinitely postponed. In fact, revelations of any 
kind have been few, and that crowd of well-dressed defaulters of 
respectable family supposed to be so pervading, reduces itself to 
a son of Book Concern Carleton and some half-dozen others. 
The Bank of England rate is still at the cracking point, but 
there exists abroad no want of public confidence, and the causes 
which brought about the drain of bullion to this country having 
really ceased, the effect itself cannot in reason last much longer. 
Mr. Richardson, who would have resumed by stealth, has blushed 
to find it fame, and sees his benevolent purpose of filling, like a 
financial Kriss Kringle, every man’s pocket with at least five 
dollars in silver dimes and half-dollars, thwarted by those incon- 
tinent newspapers, graceless enough in addition to make merry 
over the whole transaction. In seriousness, however, is it not a 
present question for every thoughtful American who feels the 
stake he has in his country and its government, whether imbecility in 
high places in the land has not gone as far as it can be allowed 
to go with safety to our well being at home and ordinary respect 
abroad. Let us have our national Pantaloon with whom to play 
practical jokes if we must, but let his place not be in the Treas- 
ury: in the Department of State he could not make things much 
worse, and to the Interior might be an acquisition. But claiming 
powers under the responsibility of which a Neckar would have 
trembled, while possessing the capacity of an_ intelligent 
shop-clerk, can we afford to let the first fiscal officer of the 
nation deal with his high trust as if it were the management of 
his current business as a village lawyer ? 
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On the subject of railroad management, two failures of the late 
crisis have something to teach. One of them was the immediate 
cause of the crash, the other its last direct result. Differing in 
every other respect, one characteristic they had in common, that 
they were the outcome of individual efforts to build and maintain 
inter-oceanic railroads, highways which their promoters in- 
sisted on presenting to a world not at all anxious for the gift, 
premature most absolutely, whatever future advantage it might 
possess. The end which no one can foresee, depending as it does 
upon numberless contingencies, has no present interest except 
to persons immediately concerned, but the respective histories of 
the Northern Pacific and the Texas and Pacific roads have a 
significance which is not perhaps altogether appreciated. In the 
former case an entire line was attempted to be created out of a 
bonded loan made up by single subscriptions in amounts rela- 
tively small, the sole security being lands given by the govern- 
ment: the availability of the line was contingent upon the whole 
loan being obtained; the value of the land to a great extent 
upon the completion of the line ; and the worth or worthlessness of 
the investment dependent upon both of these. The loan was 
not obtained, and though the promoter gave all he had to make up 
the deficit of the railroad, the money put in by individual sub- 
scribers is for the present lost. The men at the head of this 
enterprise, it may be conceded, acted up to a late period at least, 
in good faith. To this statement the qualifying fact must be 
added that they were bankers, and sacrificed a further class of 
victims in their depositors. In the case of the Texas and Pacific 
we begin with a paying road as a feeder, and then a construction 
company made up of capitalists whose mistake began and ended 


in the attempt to build a line out of their private means and credit 
for the Texas and Pacific Company, before the latter had placed their 
bonds. These were not offered except in large blocks and to 
persons competent to exercise a judgment upon them. The loan 
was refused, and those who undertook the enormous burden of a 
Pacific railroad have no choice but to live up to their obligations 
and ask for a postponement of their contract. They not only 
give their property for the enterprise to which they have pledged 
themselves, but have dragged with them no investors of small 
subscriptions, who suffer a loss both irreparable and of the ante- 
—— probability of which the losers were utterly unfit to 
judge. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


EFORE they have time to consider what they are doing, the 
people of this State are called upon to say yes or no to a 
constitution which is intended to work an incalculable revolution 
in every relation which as citizens they bear each other. An in- 
strument completed on the 3d of November is to be accepted, if 
at all, on the 16th of December, and these dates are limits of the 
time given for the formation of an intelligent public opinion on 
the part of some hundreds of thousands of voters who, with a 
haste which in private business would be absolute recklessness, 
are to pass finally and for many purposes irrevocably upon a ques- 
tion of an importance nearer to their persons and their property 
than the sum of all the legislation since the foundation of this 
commonwealth. The alternative is everything or nothing: not a 
section or proviso can be rejected ; each useless, ill-digested, im- 
possible, or pernicious enactment must, with the fundamental 
principles of republican government, the reasonable regulation 
of legislative functions and the necessary definition of judicial 
power, be alike beyond the reach of decision and statute, made the 
unchangeable law of the land. To comprehend our responsibility 
and to fulfil it in the measure exacted from a reasonable being, 
the best of the time allotted must be given to an investigation of 
this new constitution; and to help those whom this may reach to 
come to what is entitled to be called a conclusion we have some 
criticisms to make and one suggestion to offer. The commenda- 
ble points of the proposed constitution are, in brief, abolition of 
fees hitherto allowed many State and county ministerial officers, 
and a substitution therefor of fixed salaries ; a repeal of the reg- 
istry law; some slight changes for the better in method of elec- 
tion and an empowering of the courts of common pleas to appoint 
supervisors thereof; lengthening of certain official, noticeably, 
judicial terms; several improvements in the process of legisla- 
tion adopted to prevent bills from being illegitimately passed ; 
some local amendments in the way of abolishing registers, 
courts and aldermen in Philadelphia; ameliorations in the 
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jurisdiction and procedure of certain constitutional courts, for 
example, reducing the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; 
the provision of but one prothonotary for all the courts of Phila- 
delphia and a simplification of equity jurisdiction. As to more 
than one of these provisions it must be said, however, that they 
are subjects more proper to legislative control. To all this may 
be added trifling concessions to the whims of the educated poli- 
tician, in the shape of a restricted vote for judges of the Supreme 
Court and in some other cases, and a cumulative vote for direc- 
tors of corporations. On the other part, to put in as few words 
as possible a description of this elaboration of honest prejudice, 
superficial knowledge and vulgar audacity, we have an instrument 
calling itself a constitution, and which, if received at all, the peo- 
ple must and will receive as such, predicated by its own language 
on a condition of universal immorality—such a'‘condition that if 
it in fact existed would be capable of alleviation only through 
measures of most radical reform, going to the very heart of the 
methods by which our government is formed and maintained, to 
be arrived at by the light of the highest political culture. Snatch- 
ing from the Legislature its most ordinary functions, because 
too corrupt and incapable to be trusted with powers which ina nor- 
mal state it, the latter, must exercise on the public behalf, this 
constitution, rivaling the minuteness of the by-laws of a club, 
proceeds to enact a code of such a kind that it, from its very na- 
ture, will call for constant change and hourly adaptation to alter- 
ing circumstances; which undertakes to regulate the freight 
charges of a transportation company, prohibits free passes and 
leases of competing lines, and forbids the Legislature to make a 
law by which these carrier companies may derive any benefit un- 
less they shall give up all their contract rights and submit them- 
selves to that same body which this document has just implicitly 
stigmatized as unworthy of the trust one might accord a board of 
election canvassers. 

So much for its sins of commission. Of the omissions made by 
this constitution, to goa little way into a large theme, there is one 
the least excusable it could have been guilty of, and that is its 
failure to remedy the glaring defects of our judicial system—an 
evil long-existing, unquestionable, and one for which constitu- 
tional provision is the appropriate, if not the exclusive remedy. 
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The Supreme Court has been given two judges, and this is all the 
action taken in the face of enormous arrears of work, accumulating 
at such an increasing ratio as to make in a majority of cases the 
loss of a final appeal a possibility of the imminent future; this 
too when the new concurrent county courts seem expressly created 
to give birth to a countless spawn of irreconciliable rulings below. 
The constitution offered to Pennsylvania is radically, irremediably 
bad ; it is at once indefinite and petty, imperfect and redundant. 
It finds corruption rampant in the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, and applies its nostrum in a long-drawn purgative oath. It 
has no word to say as to the deplorable inefficiency of our elective 
system to give a fair representation of opinion, and to furnish 
law-makers of capacity and probity; it evinces no thought or 
knowledge of the enlightment which modern study has thrown 
upon the subject, but has found ample time to reduce to a system 
of law popular prejudices begotten yesterday, and encased though 
they be in constitutional enactment, to perish when the first princi- 
ples of political knowledge are brought home to the citizens of 
our State. ; 

If, to make one brief appeal, those to whom a constitution is 
something to be reverenced would not see the charter of their 
commonwealth made a sport for common litigation ; if those who 
in spite of all dreary discouragement, maintain a hope of an epoch 
of popular political knowledge, would not put back for years that, 
feeble tide of progress; and lastly, if those who have no higher aspir- 
ation than to live under an intelligent and practical code would 
not enact laws to be evaded and laughed at; let all vote next 
month ‘‘ Against the new constitution ’’ and disavow once for all 
the misshapen progeny of our late convention. 


THE CREDIT SYSTEM AND THE CURRENCY. 


O live man must advance ; progress is life, repose is death. 

The human race has come from barbarism and slavery to 
civilization and freedom by a series of upward gradations. Man 
made his first appearance on the page of history as a savage, liv- 
ing solely by the chase ; finding that constant labor in this direc- 
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tion brought greater returns than were necessary to furnish him 
with food and clothing, he gathered into flocks and herds the 
animals not needed for immediate use, and passed from a savage 
state toa pastoral life. At that time, as at the present, one ad- 
vance step made another necessary. The ever-increasing flocks 
could not find sufficient food on the uncultivated lands, and man 
passed from the second state to the third or agricultural period, 
and for the first time became a producer, for the first time felt that 
he had a true work to do, that he had power over matter. With the 
introduction of agricultural tools came a division of labor, and in 
turn a medium of exchange. Barter would no longer effect the 
exchange of food for cloth and tools ; the adoption of some stan- 
dard by means of which to measure the value of commodities, and 
to accomplish exchanges, was rendered imperative by this division 
of labor. Some communities use cattle, some iron; some 
salt and shells, some slaves, and others the precious metals. In 
the use of a circulating medium commerce began and civilization 
had its origin. The precious metals, for many reasons, soon be- 
came the universal standard of exchange and measure of value. 
This one thing, so important, known as money, is what we intend 
to discuss. 

Since money is that standard by means of which the value of 
lands, commodities and labor to be exchanged is measured and 
the exchanges effected, we must know what are its requisite qual- 
ities ; what its power; what its uses; what its substitutes, and 
what its relation to commerce. Money, with all its substitutes, is 
only one of many agents of trade, and it is a matter of discretion 
how far it may be employed. The power of man over matter is of 
two kinds, the change of form and the change of place. For the 
former he must have mills, furnaces and tools ; for the latter, cars 
ships and wagons. For both he needs money. The fewer mills 
and furnaces, the fewer ships and carsemployed to accomplish the 
work, the better; and so it is with money, an advantage to dis- 
pense with it as far as possible. The advance of civilization, vir- 
tue and integrity make it possible to do an immense business 
without money ; in fact, money is only necessary to pay balances, 
wages, and to conduct retail business. 

The requisite qualities of money are intrinsic value and the 
endorsement of the people and government of the country where 
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it is made and issued. The power and use of money are almost 
one and the same; it has power to create wealth, and it is used 
as a measure of value and asa means of exchange. The substi- 
tutes for money are all embraced under the term of currency. 
Currency is of two kinds, convertible and inconvertible ; either 
can be used alone or both at one time. The relation of money 
to commerce is in a measure complex, and depends upon the 
character of the money used and upon the amount necessary for 
commercial purposes. We shall devote our argument, in the 
main, to the discussion of the substitutes for money, and the rela- 
tion of money to commerce. 

To inability and unwillingness to comprehend the fact that the 
amount of money needed for commercial purposes is that amount 
which will effect the necessary exchange of commodities without 
disturbing their relative values, can be traced most of the financial 
crises, ‘The amount of money required to effect the necessary 
exchange of commodities is based upon the relative rapidity with 
which money and commodities circulate, and upon the credit of 
the parties to the contract. In seasons of confidence very little 
money is needed, nearly all payments being made by the use of 
credits as an offset to debits. No man of ordinary intelligence 
wishes to have money for itself ; he desires it that by its use he can 
claim and exercise his power over matter ; he desires it only as an 
index of wealth ; he applies the term money to expressing sums on 
the face of promissory notes, bills of exchange and other securi- 
ties, to giving prices, to keeping books of account, and therefore 
will dispense with the use of actual money whenever he can. 

There are many obstacles to the use of money, whether it be 
gold or currency, in large transactions; among these the risk of 
robbery, and the care and anxiety which this hazard brings ; 
the danger of counterfeits, and the trouble incident to its use. 
At this time, then, money is related to commerce only as the 
standard of payment, legal tender, to be appealed to in case of 
disagreement ; as the medium of retail trade, and of paying bal- 
ances of trade, both domestic and foreign. It would be safe to 
declare that all these together make not ten per cent. of the ope- 
rations of trade and industry. The principal and great power 
and use of money is to enable man to develop thg natural re- 
sources of the world, to lift himself still higher abot the brute 
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creation; to enable him, in time, to control matter and to become 
master of material things. It is a great fallacy to regard either 
gold, or silver, or currency convertible into coin, as a model 
medium of exchange, to the characteristics of which all other 
modes of trade must correspond. This is nothing else than an at- 
tempt to fasten upon industry and commerce the very shackles 
and hindrances which men have been long striving to put away. 
There are many ways of making payments without using money, 
quite as effectual, quite as simple, and far more economical. The 
methods of balancing the sums of debits and credits, expressed in 
money of account, the one against the other, is the basis of the 
credit system. The chief work of banks and clearing-houses of 
all sorts is the balancing and extinguishing the debts and credits 
of their customers. To this desire to use bills receivable in pay- 
ment of bills payable, the deposit banks of Hamburg and Amster- 
dam owe their existence. 

It is thus, by making the societary circulation rapid and easy, 
that commerce and productive industry are fostered. As each 
upward gradation of man rendered necessary more and better 
tools in every walk of life, so barter gave way to the use of money, 
and the use of money to the credit system, a system which has been 
of vast advantage. 

The system of credit is a necessity ; it is indispensable to the ad- 
vance of industry; but it can only flourish and do good where 
there is a real foundation for it and where there is integrity. Viola- 
tion of this maxim by undue extensions, either by fraudulent issue 
of promissory notes or other securities, or by the undertaking of 
works not needed, so that the interest on the capital invested must 
be paid with borrowed money, have always and must always end in 
panic and financial ruin ; that which is good and necessary suffer- 
ing with the bad and unnecessary. When confidence is destroyed, 
the credit system is crippled and money is demanded in payment 
of debts. As money bears so small a proportion to the business 
based upon it, when it is demanded the mercantile and industrial 
interests are paralyzed, and the people are plunged into a state of 
disorder, and almost inextricable confusion. The relation of 
money to commerce is close; it must be acceptable in pay- 
ment of debts at all times, and it must increase witheach new di- 
vision of labor, or it cannot be a stable measure of value. 
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The difference between the credit system and credit is not well 
understood by the people. They are, by most men, thought to be 
one andthe same. The credit system refers to the manner of pay- 
ment ; credit to the faith of the seller in the buyer, and implies 
payment at some future time. Nearly all payments are made 
through the process of the credit system, and payments thus made 
are not dependent upon the use of money or currency. Whether 
book accounts are offset, or promissory notes issued by both par- 
ties are exchanged, directly or through a bank, a banker, or a 
clearing-house, the credit system alone is used. But there is need 
of no further illustration of the relation of money to commerce. 
The consideration of money in its limited sense of coin, or currency 
redeemable in coin, and payments of deposits and discounts in 
coin on demand is here ended. The remaining question is that 
of the substitutes for money. 

Currency is the term used for all substitutes for money, and it is 
either convertible into coin on demand or at some fixed future 
day at the place of issue ; or it is inconvertible, the day and man- 
ner of its redemption being left to the honor and ability of the bank 
or State issuing it. The latter is what is known as paper money. 
With a gold or bond redemption the quantity of the currency should 
be left to the people, for no legislator or bank officer can regulate it. 
The amount needed depends entirely on the demands of trade; 
there should be nothing rigid or fixed about it. If the currency of 
the United States had been convertible into bonds bearing a low 
rate of interest, the people would never have been troubled either 
with excess orscarcityof money. Ready convertibility would give 
to money a fixed value. An issue of fifty, a hundred or a thous- 
and millions of legal tender notes would only enhance prices; the 
immediate effect upon commerce and industry would be to force 
greater activity, and for a time to bring greater apparent prosper- 
ity ; to be followed, however, by a demand for a new issue, or else 
a period of stagnation and ruin. Make the currency convertible 
with United States bonds and the difficulty ends. Money would 
no longer command at one time only three or four per cent. inter- 
est per annum, and at another one per cent. per diem. The rate 
of interest would fall and keep steady ; the laborer would stand 
upon the same level with the capitalist. We are constantly tend- 
ing toward specie payments. How far we are from it, no one 
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knows. It can, however, never come until the products of the 
land, mine and mill, grow up to the issue of currency, and until 
that currency measures the value of commodities upon the same 
relative basis as that by which such value is measured in foreign 
countries. No act of Congress can give any permanent relief 
that fixes the amount of circulation, or that vests in the Secretary 
of the Treasury the power of a new issue; for every division of 
labor makes a new demand, a demand that the people alone can 
regulate. 

We believe in making banking as free as farming, putting such 
restrictions on the banks as would insure the validity of the note at 
all times, and make ita good and an acceptable tender in payment 
of debts. ‘‘ Wild-cat’’ banking would be impossible, for the bank- 
notes would be secured outside of the bank, and the customers of 
the bank would be in a position to know whether or not the bank 
was a safe one to trust with deposits. 

While there is an absolute necessity to have a reserve to secure 
the deposits, and twenty-five per cent. is not a bit too much, there 
is surely no need for the reserve which applies to circulation. 
These notes are secured by a deposit of United States bonds, in 
the Treasury Department at Washington; by the capital of the 
bank, and by the legal right to call upon the stockholders for an 
amount equal to the sum already paid in, and also by the guar- 
antee of the United States. 

We urge free banking; the giving what circulation the people 
demand to the banks ; the making the circulation convertible into 
bonds that bear a low rate of interest, rather than the issue of a 
State currency, from the fact that if you take away the circulation 
of the banks you destroy some, cripple others, and to a great ex- 
tent prevent the creation of new ones. If you destroy the banks, 
you destroy, in a great measure, the credit system; you make 
payments more troublesome, dangerous and expensive ; you force 
the use of money where it is only a burden, and you hinder, rather 
than hasten the societary circulation. 

Free bankirg would soon extend the credit system into every 
county and town, and thereby diminish the use of actual money ; 
societary circulation would become ten times as rapid as at pres- 
ent; there would be still greater division of labor ; man would 
make another advance, and the earth would, indeed, become his 
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footstool. The rate of interest paid for the use of money would 
become an almost constant quantity, and usury laws would not be 
needed. Should Congress pass a free banking law, making the 
circulation a redeemable one, at the option of the people, doing 
away with the reserve to secure circulation, the day would not be 
far distant when the legal-tender notes would be par with gold, 
and the government be in a position to fund the six per cent. 
loans in a long loan, at a rate of interest not exceeding four per 
cent. per annum. 

We urge the consideration of this subject upon the people and 
upon Congress, and hope there will be no success in the attempt 
being made to increase the issue of legal-tender notes, a measure 
that would only help those classes of society who hold merchan- 
dise, real estate or stocks bought for sale at an advance. Suchan 
issue could never work any real or permanent good, but only defer 
the evil day. The evils arising from the issue would bear with 
particular hardship upon those living upon fixed incomes, salaried 
men, and the laboring classes, for salaries and wages would not 
increase as rapidly:as the price of commodities consumed by them, 
and incomes accruing from interest upon bonds, stocks and mort- 
gages, would not increase at all. Let us give weight to reason, 
and not listen to the song of the siren; the country is rich, the 
products abundant, and the markets good. 











THE DAUGHTER OF COLERIDGE. 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY REED.? 


AY 3 (1852). At 10 Chester Place, Regent’s Park, Sara 
Coleridge, aged forty-nine years, only daughter of S. T. 
Coleridge, and widow of Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq.”’ 








iIn a recent life of Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge, daughter of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, written by her daughter Edith, is the following: * * * “I 
shall gratefully avail myself of * * * an interesting memoir of my mother, 
which appeared shortly after her death, in an American journal, composed by 
one who, though personally unknown to her, was yet a highly esteemed corres- 
pondent, the lamented Professor Henry Reed,” 

It is thought appropriate to re-publish as a whole the biographical sketch 
above alluded to, which appeared originally more than twenty years ago.—Eb. 
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This brief and simple record is the announcement of the death 
of one, who may be described not only as a very gifted member 
of a gifted family, but in genius and acquirements one of the most 
remarkable women of our own or other times. Such was the mod- 
esty of her career of authorship, and so little did she solicit public 
applause, that these words of strong eulogy may surprise many: 
but the friends who knew her and have studied her mind, her 
learning, and withal the beautiful feminineness of her character, 
will recognize the praise as faithful, and not fanciful. The highest 
critical authority in England, in an article written about two years 
since, speaking of the daughter of Coleridge, described her as ‘‘ the 
inheritrix of her father’s genius and almost rival of his attain- 
ments.’’ To appreciate the panegyric implied in this comparison, 
there is needed only the ready recollection of what were the poetic 
and philosophic powers of that father, and what was the vast range 
of his erudition. ‘lhe daughter’s mind resembled the father’s in 
its discursive character and in the well-constituted combination 
of the poetic and philosophic elements ; with no self-considering 
economy of its strength and resources, it strove, not for reputation, 
but, like the father’s, with simple earnestness for the cause of truth 
in the large circuits of its thoughts in the regions of literature and 
art—of morals and theology. The genius and learning which, if 
she had sought for fame, would soon have won it, were expended 
for the most part in editorial notes and prefaces and in familiar 
correspondence ; and so varied were her writings, and so rich in 
thought and in the accumulation of knowledge, that they may be 
compared to the conversation and ‘‘ marginaiia’’ of her father— 
distinguished by such difference as originality gives, and by the 
transfiguration, as it were, of womanly thought and feeling. In 
these resemblances much of hereditary influence may, of course, 
be traced, but in the educational formation of her mind and char- 
acter, Mrs. Coleridge (as she remarked to a correspondent in this 
country) owed more to the influence of Wordsworth and her uncle, 
Southey. 

It is to be hoped that, in due season, a suitable biographical 
tribute will be rendered to the memory of this eminent lady ; and 
we venture to add the hope that it will be the work of that sole 
surviving brother who found fit fraternal duty in the delicate task 
of telling with fidelity and with affection the story of the 
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life of Hartley Coleridge. At present the object of the writer 
of this article is merely to throw together—without any pretension 
to method—some particulars respecting Mrs. Coleridge’s character 
and writings, together with some of the references to her that have 
come under his observation. 

It may be well to remark, in the first place, that Mrs. Coleridge’s 
high intellectual powers were held in harmony with that feminine 
delicacy and gentleness, which sometimes are injured by pride or 
vanity attendant on the notoriety of authorship. Indeed a notice- 
able peculiarity of the story of her literary labors is, that they were 
prompted, not so much—if at all—by ambition of authorship, as 
by some form of duty—filial for the most part, or maternal, which 
led to the publicity of print. If hereafter the narrative shall be 
given of the origin of each of her publications, it will be found 
that some moral motive was interwoven with it ; and that in taking 
a public place in the company of authors, she preserved every 
grace of female character in perfect completeness. It was a career 
of womanly authorship of surpassing dignity and beauty, disfigured 
by no mean motive or mannish temper. It was the same spirit 
which kept her remarkable learning pure from all taint of pedantry, 
for she bore her varied attainments with the ease and grace with 
which a high-bred woman carries the customary accomplishments 
of female education. Well versed in theology, she discussed some 
of its most difficult questions, and, both in her printed writings 
and private correspondence, with a natural and unaffected ease, as 
if in simple unconsciousness of the possession of erudition lying 
beyond the range of women’s studies, and indeed seldom attained 
by laymen ; and so in her criticisms on art or on poetry, ancient 
as well as modern, there is the same graceful self-possession—the 
same unconsciousness of mere self—the tranquil and vigorous as- 
sertion of matured and well-reasoned opinion, ever coupled with 
such an unassuming womanly suavity, that manly scholarship, ever 
and anon remembering that it is a woman’s work, stops to marvel 
at it. A great charm of all Mrs. Coleridge’s writings lies in this: 
that you recognize not only the processes of a strong and clear- 
sighted intellect, but the full pulses of a woman’s heart ; they 
largely illustrate that unison and harmony of the intellectual and 
moral powers, wherein is to be found, we believe, one of the chie! 
characteristics of genius. 
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It is not without interest to know that along with these eminent 
mental endowments the personal appearance of Mrs. Coleridge 
was very attractive. The loveliness of her girlhood caught the 
sense of beauty in an artist’s eye; that accomplished painter, the 
late William Collins (distinguished chiefly as a landscape painter), 
writing to Washington Allston in 1818, said: ‘‘ Coleridge’s ele- 
gant daughter, Sara, I have made a painting of. She is a most 
interesting creature, about fifteen years of age.’’ ‘The memoir of 
Collins gives also a characteristic criticism by Coleridge himself 
on this picture of his daughter. In a letter to the painterhe says: 
‘* Your picture of Sara Coleridge has quite haunted my eye ever 
since. Taken as a mere fancy-piece, it is long since I have met 
witha work of art that has so much delighted me. If I described 
it as a union of simplicity with refinement, I should still be dissat- 
isfied with the description—for refinement seems to me to expres 
an after-act, a something superinduced. Natural fineness would be 
more appropriate. Your landscape, too, is as exquisite in its cor- 
respondence with the figure as it is delightful to the eye in itself.”’ 

Some years later, when the child’s beauty had ripened into the 
developed beauty of thoughtful womanhood, another artist, using 
the pictorial power of words and verse, instead of the pencil, por- 
trayed both the character and the appearance of Sara Coleridge. 
I refer to that poem of Wordsworth’s—‘‘ Zhe Zriad,’’ in which 
he has described the eldest daughter of Southey—his own, only 
daughter (her whose death was the grief of his old age)—and the 


only daughter of Coleridge. The passage descriptive of the last 
is as follows : — 


“‘ «Last of the Three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive morn 
Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat. 
But whether in the semblance drest 
Of Dawn—or Eve, fair vision of the west, 
Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman’s gentle fortitude, 
Each grief, through meekness, settling into rest 
—Or I would hail thee when some high-wrought page 
Of a closed volume lingering in thy hand 
Has raised thy spirit to a peaceful stand 
Among the glories of a happier age.’ 
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‘« Her brow hath opened on me—see it there, 
Brightening the umbrage of her hair; 
So gleams the crescent moon, that loves 
To be descried through shady groves, 
Tenderest bloom is on her cheek ; 
Wish not for a richer streak ; 
Nor dread the depth of meditative eye ; 
But let thy love, upon that azure field 
Of thoughtfulness and beauty, yield 
Its homage offered up in purity, 
What wouldst thou more? In sunny glade, 
Or under leaves of thickest shade, 
Was such a stillness e’er diffused 
Since earth grew calm while angels mused ? 
Softly she treads, as if her foot were loth 
To crush the mountain dew-drops—soon to melt 
On the flower’s breast ; as if she felt 
That flowers themselves, whate’er their hue, 
With all their fragrance, all their glistening, 
Call to the heart for inward listening— 
And though for bridal-wreaths and tokens true 
Welcomed wisely ; though a growth 
Which the careless shepherd sleeps on, 
As fitly spring from turf the mourner weeps on— 
And without wrong are cropped the marble tomb to strew.” 


This is exquisite poetic painting—the imaginative portraiture 
of the finest feminine beauty, wherein are visible, deep medita- 
tiveness and the tenderest feeling. 

The childhood and early womanhood of Sara Coleridge were 
spent under the generous guardianship of her uncle, Southey, in 
whose house, at Keswick, she, with her mother and brothers, had 
a happy home for many years. During that. period she also en- 
joyed the fatherly intimacy of Wordsworth, and very often was 
his companion in long rambles through the beautiful region where 
the poet dwelt—listening to his sage discourse with the earnest 
ear of thoughtful youth—listening (as she described it after the 
poet’s death), not to record or even to remember, but for delight 
and admiration. Under such propitious guidance, or in the joy- 
ous fellowship of her brothers or of her sister-like cousins, did 
she learn to hold communion with nature, and thus was her 
poetic soul strengthened. In after years, in dedicating to Words- 
worth her edition of the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,’’ fitly and with 
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feeling did she subscribe herself—‘‘ With deep affection, admira- 
tion, and respect, your child in heart, and faithful friend, Sara 
Coleridge.’’ Such, for many of the most susceptible years of her 
life, was the out-door existence of this child of genius, and with it 
were combined the finest opportunities for literary culture, for her 
home was the house of Southey—a house of books—the laboratory 
of one of the most industrious and comprehensive students of the 
age. Never, perhaps, were such opportunities given for the for- 
mation of a woman’s mind and character, and never were privi- 
leges more happily improved. The influence of her father’s mind 
—other than that which was hereditary transmission—belonged 
to later years. 

Miss Coleridge’s first literary production was during her Kes- 
wick residence, and had its origin manifestly in connection with 
some of Southey’s labors ; it began probably in affectionate assist- 
ance given to him, while engaged on his great South American 
history. In 1822 there issued from the London press a work in 
three octavo volumes, entitled, ‘‘4n Account of the Abipones, an 
Equestrian people of Paraguay. From the Latin of Martin Dobrisz- 
hoffer, 18 years a Missionary in that country.’’ No name of trans- 
lator appears, and a brief and modest preface gives not the least 
clue to it: even now in catalogues the work is frequently ascribed 
to Southey. Atthe time of the publication Miss Coleridge was 
just twenty years of age, and therefore, this elaborate toil of trans- 
lation must have been achieved before she had reached the years 
of womanhood. The stout-hearted perseverance needed for sucha 
task is quite as remarkable as the scholarship, in a young person. 
The modesty which marked the manner in which the work was 
put before the public seems to have continued in after years, for 
in none of her writings or letters, as far as I am aware, did she 
think it worth while to set forth her claim to the nameless trans- 
lation. 

Coleridge himself spoke of it with fond and just admiration, 
when in 1832 he said, ‘‘ My dear daughter’s translation of this 
book (Dobrizhoffer’s) is, in my judgment, unsurpassed for pure 
mother English by anything I have read for a long time.”’ 
(** Table Talk,’’ vol. ii., p. 81.) Southey, in his ‘‘ Tale of Para- 
guay,’’ which was suggested by the missionary’s narrative, paid to 
the translator a tribute so delicate, and so controlled, perhaps, by 
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a sense of his young kinswoman’s modesty, that one needs be in 
the secret to know for whom it is meant. It is in the stanza 
which mentions Dobrizhoffer’s forgetfulness of his native speech 
during his long missionary expatriation, and alludes to the favor 
shown him by the Empress Maria Theresa : 


“ But of his native speech, because well-nigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history ; 
A garrulous but a lively tale, and fraught 
With matter of delight and food for thought. 
And if he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 
The old man would have felt as pleased, I ween, 
As when he won the ear of that great Empress Queen,” 
Canto ITI., stanz. 16. 


Charles Lamb, in an epistolary strain eminently characteristic, 
echoes the praise bestowed upon his friend’s child and her rare 
achievement. Writing to Southey in 1825, in acknowledgment 
of a presentation copy of the “‘ Tale of Paraguay,’’ he says: ‘‘ The 
compliment to the translatress is daintily conceived. Nothing is 
choicer in that sort of writing than to bring in some remote im- 
possible parallel—as between a great empress and the inobtrusive, 
quiet soul, who digged her noiseless way so perseveringly through 
that rugged Paraguay mine. How she Dobrizhoffered it all out, 
puzzles my slender Latinity to conjecture.’’ (Talfourd’s Letters 
of Charles Lamb, vol. ii., p. 189.) 

In 1829, Miss Coleridge was married to her cousin, Henry Nel- 
son Coleridge, a barrister, and brother to Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
of the court of the Queen’s Bench.? This event is thus mentioned 
by Mr. Cuthbert Southey in the biography of his father (vol. vi. 
p. 72):—‘* The autumn of the year (1829) was marked by a great 





2The name of Sir John Taylor Coleridge should not be mentioned without 
the recollection that he was the “ John Coleridge” of Southey’s letters, and the 
successor of Gifford in the editorship of the Quarterly Review—of whom Southey, 
writing to his American friend, Mr, Ticknor, in 1824, said—‘*: Under John 
Coleridge’s management there will be an end of the mischievous language con- 
cerning your country, * * * * and henceforth that journal will do all in 
its power towards establishing that feeling which ought to exist between the 
two nations.”—Zifz, etc., of Southey, vol, v., p. 194. 
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change in the household at Greta Hall. From the time of my 
father’s first settling at Keswick, where, it will be remembered, he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Coleridge residing, she and her only daughter 
had formed part of the family circle, and now the latter was to 
change, not her name (for she was about to marry her cousin, the 
late Henry Nelson Coleridge), but her state and residence ; and 
Mrs. Coleridge was about to take up her permanent residence with 
them. This, of course, was like parting with a sister.”’ 

This was the beginning of a married life, which lasted about 
thirteen years, until her widowhood. In some lines composed by 
her brother Hartley—dated January, 1843, and entitled ‘‘ On the 
Death of Henry Nelson Coleridge,’’—in the following passage the 
poet’s vision is turned in retrospect to his sister as a bride ; and 
the beauty of her character—at once so gentle, and so mighty in 
the strength of its affections—is impressively portrayed : 


‘* My sister loved him well! 
She was a maid (alas! a widow now) 
Not easily beguiled by loving words, 
Nor quick to love ; but when she loved, the fate 
OF her affection was a stern religion, 
Admitting nought less holy than itself, 
Seven years of patience, and a late consent 
Won for the pair their all of hope, I saw 
My sweetest sister in her honeymoon, 
And then she was so pensive and so meek, 
That now I know there was an angel with her 
That cried Beware!” 


The same poem contains this picture of her as a wife and 
mother : 


‘* But he is gone, and all 
The fondest passages of wedded life 
And mutual fondling of their progeny, 
And hopes together felt, and prayers when both 
Blended their precious incenses, and the wish 
That they together might behold the growth 
And early fruit, most holy and approved, 
Of their two darlings, sinks in voiceless night, 
And is no more.” 
— The Poems of Hartley Coleridge, vol. ii., p. 178. 


The married life of Mrs. Coleridge (if it be not intrusive to 
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make the comment) was rich in the best elements of conjugal hap- 
piness : wedded to a gentleman of high moral worth, and of fine 
mind and scholarship—one who blended literature with his pro- 
fessional pursuits—she was not exposed to the perils of intellectual 
superiority. The marriage was blest with the birth of two children 
—a son and daughter—and the mother was too wise and gentle 
‘*to permit ’’ (to borrow a phrase of her own, elsewhere applied) 
‘the interests of intellectual pursuit to override those of the af- 
fections.’’ The married life of Mrs. Coleridge was indeed exem- 
plary and admirable, especially in this, that no sense of endow- 
ment of genius, or of learning, or of conversational and epistolary 
talent—no ambition of authorship or of distinction in the cultiva- 
ted society she was familiar with in the metropolis—tempted her 
away from the paths of domestic life, wherein she found her duty 
and delight. 

It was in such duty that Mrs. Coleridge’s next publication had 
its origin. When her first work appeared in print, a maidenly 
modesty had kept her name in seclusion, and the simple little vol- 
ume entitled, ‘‘ Pretty Lessons for Little Children,’’ was her first 
acknowledged act of authorship: this was characteristic ; it was a 
mother’s work which might be avowed with matronly modesty, 
and it shows to what humble service genius and high scholarship 
can gracefully descend. The volume, which has gone through 
several editions, consists of short pieces of poetry addressed to 
her son and daughter, partly for moral guidance, and partly for 
instruction in the Latin vocabulary and other elementary subjects. 
It is interesting to trace the fruits of the mother’s zeal in the re- 
cent academic success of the son, who within the last few weeks 
has gained the highest honors in the University of Oxford—the 
name of Herbert Coleridge appearing as that of what is styled ‘‘a 
double first-class man,’’—the highest rank of scholarship, both in 
classics and the mathematical sciences. It is sad to observe that 
the mother did not live to enjoy this recompense of a mother’s 
care and promise of the son’s future reputation : his Oxford honors 
were conferred about a month after her death. 

In 1837, Mrs. Coleridge published the fairy tale, ‘‘ Phantas- 
mion,’’ of which the Quarterly Review said: ‘‘ This beautiful 
romance is not a poem, but it is poetry from beginning to end, 
and has many poems within it. It is one of a race that has par- 
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ticularly suffered under the assaults of political economy and use- 
ful knowledge—a Fairy Tale, the last, we suppose, that will ever 
be written in England, and unique in its kind. It is neither Ger- 
man nor French. It is what it is—pure as a crystal in diction, 
tinted like an opal with the hues of an everspringing sunlit fancy.’’ 
And speaking of the fine metrical skill shown in one of the poems, 
the reviewer remarks, ‘‘ These surely are lines which would have 
pleased the ear of Collins—or of ¢he Coleridge.’’ (Article on 
‘* British Poetesses,’’ vol. 67, p. 411.) 

The death of Coleridge, in 1834, brought to his daughter a new 
set of literary duties, first shared with her husband, and then fulfilled 
by herself alone. The filial work occupied her whole authorship 
during the remainder of her life—though much was done, which, 
it is hoped, will appear in the form of literary remains. Her hus- 
band was Coleridge’s literary executor, to whom was committed 
the delicate trust of collecting and arranging for publication the 
scattered remains of that remarkablemind. Mr. H. N. Coleridge 
was, however, not only a man of letters and an author, but was 
occupied in a responsible and laborious profession; and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose valuable assistance was given to him by his 
wife, in the compilation of her father’s literary remains, and in 
the editing of his works. During the decline of her husband’s 
health, she was his helpmate also in his professional labors; and 
when it is mentioned that she was his amanuensis in copying 
papers for him as a chancery-barrister, it will be seen that her pen, 
fit as it was for creative or poetic service, was ready, for her hus- 
band’s help, to do the mechanical drudgery of the most technical 
and unattractive copying. 


The last ten years of Mrs. Coleridge’s life were years of widow- 
hood; for her marriage vow was such as, in Spenser’s phrase, 
‘would endless matrimony make,’’ and when her wedded happi- 
ness on earth was over, it left sorrowing memories of the past, 
and Christian hope of its restoration in the life tocome. To this 
subject I have found allusion made by Mrs. Coleridge, once, and 
once only, and then with a delicacy and depth of emotion very 
expressive in its reserve, and characteristic of a nature in which 
the powers of thought and the susceptibilities of affection were 
so well adjusted. In a soul so constituted, the memory of the 
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dead husband, and all the feelings which clung to it, were things 
too sacred for any sentimental soliciting of sympathy; they 
belonged to the silence of self-communing thought. The passage 
referred to is in one of the notes to her edition of the ‘‘ Biog- 
raphia Literaria,’’ in which she replies to some remarks‘of Mr. 
Dequincey’s on the infelicity of the marriages of men of letters, 
and his sarcastic comment on the happy phrase, ‘‘ social silence,’’ 
which had been used by Coleridge. The-whole note is very 
interesting, and in Mrs. Coleridge’s best vein, but the sentences 
which, for my present purpose, I must tear from their context, 
are as follows: 

‘*On the domestic part of the subject, Mr. Dequincey expresses 
opinions rather different from those which my experience has led 
me to form; I pity the man who cannot enter into the pleasure of 
‘social silence,’ and finds nothing in Mr. Coleridge’s description 
of a literary man’s evening but a theme of sarcasm. * - 
Somewhere else Mr. Dequincey eloquently declares that, ‘ every 
man who has once dwelt with passionate love on the fair face of 
some female companion through life, must have commended and 
adjured all-conquering Time, there at least, and upon that one 
tablet of his adoration, 


‘To write no wrinkle with his antique hand.’ 


‘« There is a tenderness of feeling in this, but a still better feel- 
ing is displayed in strains like those of Mr. Wordsworth, which, 
not content with drily exposing the emptiness of any such ‘ rebel- 
lion against the laws that season all things for the inexorable 
grave,’ supply reflections whereby, even in this life, Time may be 
set at defiance—grace and loveliness may be discerned in every 
age, as long as the body continues to be a translucent tenement 
of the mind. But without contending any longer on behalf of 
those whose charms of youth are departed or transmuted, I do 
maintain that a wife, whether young or old, may pass her evenings 
most happily in the presence of her husband, occupied herself, 
and conscious that he is still better occupied, though he may but 
speak with her and cast his eyes upon her from time to time; 
that such evenings may be looked forward to with great desire, 
and deeply regretted when they are passed away forever.’’ (Ap- 
pendix Note O.) 
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The literary labors of Mrs. Coleridge, during the ten years of 
her widowed life, were devoted to one pursuit—the completion 
of what her husband had begun—the editorial care of her father’s 
writings, and the guardianship of his character as a poet, a critic, 
and most of all, as a Christian philosopher. These labors had a 
moral impulse in the genial sense of duty to the memory of both 
her father and her husband. It was fit filial and conjugal work ; 
and intellectually it gave full scope to her genius and learning in 
following the footsteps of her father. There was, too, extraordi- 
nary unselfishness in it ; for the work was necessarily immethodical 
and desultory ; and thus there have been expended, in the frag- 
mentary form of notes, and prefaces, and appendices, an amount 
of original thought and an affluence of learning, which, differ- 
ently and more prominently presented, would have made her 
famous. But it was her father’s fame, and not her own, that was 
foremost in her thoughts; and it is this that puts her character in 
such fine contrast with the self-considering temper of common 
authorship. ‘There is not one woman in a thousand, nor one man 
in ten thousand, who would be content to be thus prodigal of the 
means of celebrity. Mrs. Coleridge’s editorship comprehended 
first, the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria’’ (which her husband had com- 
menced), then the ‘‘ Aids to Reflection,’’ and afterward the 
‘* Notes on Shakspeare and the Dramatists,’’ the ‘‘ Essays on his 
own Times,’’ and other of her father’s works. In her notes and 
other additions are proved respectively her powers of criticism 
and of reasoning, especially in theology. The ‘‘ Essay on Ration- 
alism,’’ involving a discussion of the subject of Baptismal Regen- 
eration, though in form simply a prefatory note to the ‘‘ Aids to 
Reflection,’’ is a treatise which, as the composition of a woman, 
may be pronounced unparalleled: there is no instance in which 
a woman has traveled so far and so firmly into the region of 
severe study or sustained such continuous processes of argumenta- 
tion—the subject demanding, too, extensive research in doctrinal 
theology. A beautiful proof of her genius and of her varied 
power, both as a writer of prose and as a poet, occurs in one of 
the notes, when, in answer to a theological dogma, in support of 
which a passage from ‘‘The Christian Year’’ had been quoted, 
she first treats the truth she is contending for as a question of 
strict logic and theological authority, and then turning, as it were, 
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to the great living master of sacred song, who had been cited, she 
appeals to him in a strain of verse which is comparable to his 
own—as song in the service of the highest truth. 

The most attractive of Mrs. Coleridge’s writings, in connection 
with her editorial labors, will be found in her criticisms—espe- 
cially those on poetry. Her comment on ‘‘ The Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle’’ may be mentioned as one of the choicest 
pieces of criticism in the language. In comment—at once imagi- 
native and analytical (and such must be the best criticism on art 
in any of its forms)—upon poetry, she possessed much of her 
father’s peculiar ability, and some powers, in which, perhaps, she 
excelled him. One of her most remarkable editorial enterprises 
was the work to which she gave the title of ‘‘ Essays on his own 
Times, by S. T. Coleridge.’’ This required her to identify and 
collect her father’s contributions to the London newspaper press 
during some of the early years of this century—a task of peculiar 
difficulty to which no hand but one strengthened by filial zeal 
such as hers would have been equal. This undertaking carried 
Mrs. Coleridge into the sphere of political history; and the 
original introductory ‘‘Sections’’ are no less noticeable than her 
writings on literature, art, or theology. The two chapters devoted 
to a comparison of British and American civilization, contain the 
most judicious and impartial discussion of the social and intel 
lectual condition of the two countries which has been written. 
In the last letter which she wrote to a friend in this country, she 
spoke of America as ‘‘a land in which She would never cease to 
take an interest.’’ ; 

Of the spirit with which, throughout her editorial writings, 
Mrs. Coleridge advocated her father’s character—as a man, an 
author, and a philosopher—it is enough to say that it was a 
daughter’s love and a woman’s strong sense of truth blended 
together—filial piety and earnest truthfulness in perfect harmony. 
On this subject it will be far better to cite her own words—both 
prose and—what she could at need command—a strain of exqui- 
site moral verse. 

‘*T have not striven ’’ (she said) ‘‘ to conceal any of my natural 
partialities, or to separate my love of my father from my moral 
and intellectual sympathy with his mode of thought. I have en- 
deavored to give the genuine impressions of my mind respecting 
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him, believing that if reporters will but be honest, and study to 
say that, and that alone, which they really think and feel, the color 
which their opinions and feelings may cast upon the subject they 
have to treat of, will not finally obscure the truth. Of this I am 
sure, that no one ever studied my father’s writings earnestly, and 
so as to imbibe the author’s spirit, who did not learn to care still 
more for truth than for him, whatever interest in him sucha study 
may have inspired. 

‘‘ These few lines are an attempt to bring out a sentiment which 
my father once expressed to me on the common saying that ‘ Love 
is blind’ : 

«Passion is blind, not Love: er wond’rous might 
Informs with three-fold power man’s inward sight ;— 
To her deep glance the soul at large displayed 
Shows all its mingled mass of light and shade :— 
Men call her blind when she but turns her head, 
Nor scans the fault for which her tears are shed. 
Can dull Indifference or Hate’s troubled gaze 
See through the secret heart’s mysterious maze? 
Can Scorn and Envy pierce that ‘ dread abode,’ 
Where true faults rest beneath the eye of God? 
Not theirs, ’mid inward darkness, to discern 
The spiritual splendors how they shine and burn. 
All bright endowments of a noble mind 
They, who with joy behold them, soonest find ; 
And better none its stains of frailty know, 

Than they who fain would see it white as snow.” 
—Biog. Lit. (ed. of 1847) p. clxxxiv, 


Thus finely versified and vivified with imagination is set forth a 
moral truth—precious in the study alike of character and of liter- 
ature. 

Mrs. Coleridge took a cordial delight in correspondence with 
those who enjoyed her friendship ; and should lier letters be col- 
lected for publication, her genius and learning, and the strength 
and gentleness of her nature, will be seen in a very pleasing form. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the literature of familiar letter- 
writing has produced nothing which can compare with them. It 
is not only that they are highly intellectual,and even learned com- 
positions, but they are genuine letters withal—genuine specimens 
of what a woman excels in. Her letters are remarkable, indeed, 
for activity and reach of thought, and for varied and extensive 
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reading; but with such gracefulness and natural ease did Mrs. 
Coleridge wear her endowments and her attainments, that the sim- 
ple vivacity and sprightliness of the most agreeable form of fa- 
miliar letter isnot lost or overlaid with learning; her letters are 
like the animated conversation of a thoughtful and very accom- 
plished woman—vigorous, gentle, and unpretending.® 

Mrs. Coleridge’s health had been delicate for several years, and 
during the last two years she was the victim of one of the most 
fearful maladies that flesh is heir to. ‘Towards the end her suffer- 
ings were great, but they were borne with the utmost fortitude, 
her mind retaining its clearness to the last. Within only a few 
days of her death, she made her last effort upon an edition of her 
father’s poems—the volume which has since been published as 
‘** edited by Sara and Derwent Coleridge.’ In the editorial part 
of that book will be found the last production of her pen—tanguam 
cycnea vox et oratio. Her filial piety never failed. No sick-room 





3To enable the reader to appreciate this harmony of extraordinary female 
scholarship with entire simplicity and gracefulness of womanly character, he is 
referred to the “Appendix on the Poetical Picturesque,” which Mrs. Coleridge 
placed at the end of her edition of the ‘‘ Biographia Literaria.” It is an essay 
of about fifteen pages, in support of a critical remark of Coleridge’s on “The 
Fairy Queen,” from which Mr. Hallam and Mr. Leigh Hunt had expressed 
dissent. The subject is one which admitted, and indeed required, illustration, 
widely gathered from the ancient and modern poets and their commentators, 
Within this short essay, Mrs. Coleridge cites the poetry of the Bible, Pindar, 
4Eschylus, Euripides (with the commentators on the Greek drama, Hermann, 
Klausen, Scholefield, Sewell), Virgil, Horace, Catullus, Dante, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Keats, 
and Sir Walter Scott—Lessing, Klopstock, and Wieland. Now, when these 
authorities—from literature, ancient and modern, continental and English—are 
presented thus in succinct array, and without the context, it might be thought 
that they could hardly have been cited, especially by a woman, without some- 
thing like pedantic ostentation. But the reader, most inclined to a censorious 
dread of female learning, will be able to detect nothing of the kind. Every- 
thing like pedantry or display seems to be charmed away by the mere power of 
simple-heartedness; and one ceases to think of the extent and variety of the 
learning that subserves the well-reasoning earnestness with which the subject 
is discussed. The reader cannot but feel that it comes from the abundance of 
genuine scholarship, and he will, I am quite sure, be disposed to think of the 
writer as Charles Lamb did when he described her as ‘‘ the inobtrusive, quiet 
soul, who has digged her noiseless way ” through so much learniag. 
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selfishness narrowed her large and generous sympathies. In her 
last letter to a friend in America, she said: ‘‘ Of course, all lite- 
rary exertion and extensive correspondence are out of the question 
for me in my present condition. * * * * I wish to accom- 
pany [in thought] my friends in their ramblings on the face of na- 
ture, and I like to hear their views on religion, politics, morals— 
all subjects of general interest.’’ Speaking of her malady, she said : 
**T endeavor not to speculate—to make the most of each day as 
it comes, making use of what powers remain to me, and feeling 
assured that strength will be supplied, if it be sought from above, 
to bear every trial which my Father in Heaven may think fit to 
send.”’ 

This was one utterance of the Christian piety which, not only 
at the approach of death, but through life, was joined with the 
genius and learning of the daughter of Coleridge. 








THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE ARAB-MOORS. 
XVII.—THE INCELLECTUAL CULTURE OF THE ARABIANS. 


N this, the last paper of the series, I propose to consider the 
intellectual development and culture of the Arabians in Spain, 
and I shall hope, by a synoptical view of their progress in litera- 
ture, in art, in the mathematical and natural sciences and in philo- 
sophy, to exhibit the nature and extent of the debt which Europe 
and the civilized world still owe tothem. I can only express my 
regret that in place of a detailed account, which would be both 
interesting and instructive, I can only touch for a moment upon 
many topics which could readily be expanded into separate papers. 
Tue Arasic LancuaGe. The Arabians had a polished, flexible 
and powerful instrument in their language. All the languages of 
Europe are of the great Aryan family. The lineage and relation- 
ship of the Arabic are widely different. It is of the Shemitic or 
Oriental family, in which are found three very distinct and impor- 
tant languages: the Aramaic or Northern branch, the Hebrew or 
Middle branch, and the Arabic or Southern. 
The Aramaic was spoken anciently in the countries between the 
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Mediterranean and Persia on the one side, and bounded by Asia 
Minor or Armenia on the other. The Hebrew, long but errone- 
neously considered the original language of mankind, is the vehi- 
cle of our ancient scriptures. The Arabic, indigenous in Arabia, 
has a very strong structure and a full vocabulary, and has also a 
very marked individuality. Among its ancient documents are the 
Himyaritic inscriptions, which tell of a king of Yemen called 
Himyar and of his dynasty, which extended from about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ until several centuries after 
Christ. Before the advent of Mohammed, the Arabic boasted of 
old popular poems which were called moal/akat or the suspended, 
because they were hung upon the walls of the Holy House at 
Mecca. These seem to have been the earliest models of Arabic 
verse, both in fancy and in form. They described desert and no- 
madic life, and treated of the joys, griefs and rhapsodies of love, 
intermingled with heroic adventures. 

More flexible than the Hebrew, less complete than the Aramaic, 
the Arabic has retained its vitality. They are dead; it remains 
a living language. It was a ready and powerful instrument in the 
hands of Mohammed and his successors. Wherever they went, 
their language imposed itself upon the conquered, supplanting or 
greatly modifying other tongues: the Koran was everywhere the 
instructor both in religion and grammar. When it came into 
Spain, it reigned supreme, receiving little or nothing from its 
contact with the Latin of the earlier conquerors, the jargon of the 
Celtiberians, or the German creole of the Goths. It instructed 
the Provencal; versions of existing works were made from other 
languages; and soon original Arabian authorship was so much 
cultivated, that we find in the works of their principal bibliogra- 
phers, sketches of authors in the chief cities, divided according 
to special subjects. 

The written language was not essentially altered in its transit 
from East to West, either lexically or in its characters, but the 
Spanish Arabs adopted a peculiar hand-writing, which, to judge 
from manuscripts still existing, was clearer and handsomer than 
that of the East. The writing is from right to left like the He- 
brew, and each letter of the alphabet has four forms—the initial, 
the medial, the final and the isolated. 
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But the spoken language deviated considerably from that of the 
East, so that Ibnu Said declares,—‘‘ should an Eastern Arab hear 
even the prince of Andalusian grammarians, Shalubin, conversing 
with another man, he would burst out laughing to hear the blun- 
ders he made in speaking.’’ So much, in later times, have the 
Arabians departed from their original language, that the Arabic 
of the Koran is now taught almost as a dead language in the 
college of Mecca, and the Arabic of Algiers is a distinct tongue, 
for which the French have provided grammar, dictionary and 
phrase books.! 

The question has been asked, but not yet fully answered,—To 
what extent has the Arabic influenced the Spanish, and, in less 
degree, the other languages of Western Europe? The hatred of 
the Christian towards the Moor, and the jealousy of Moorish re- 
nown in any direction, have rendered such an investigation an 
uncomfortable subject for Spanish scholars. A great many Ara- 
bic words are in constant use in Spain; among them are most of 
those having the prefix a/;? algebra, alchemy, alembic, &c. The 
truth is, however, that the common language of southern Spain 
_ abounds in words of Arabic origin. I have not space for an ex- 
tended list ; take a few of the most familiar ;—adobe, alcalde, al- 
cantara (the bridge), alcazar, alhamra, alameda, faquir and alfa- 
quir, cabila, azotea (the house-top), azucar (sugar), arroba, arsenal, 
axarafe (carafe), caba, camisa, escarlata, fonda (eating-house), loco 
(crazy), mezquita (mosque), quintal, sierra (sahra, a desert moun- 
tain tract), xabeque (xebec). But besides and far more important 
than this lexical tribute, the Arabian stamped his modes of thought 
and his rhetorical forms upon the conquered people. 

Poetry. Poetry was a branch of literature which they culti- 





1 One of these is, ‘Cours de la Langue Arabe, ou /es dialectes vulgaires ad’ 
Alger, de Maroc, de Tunis et d’ Egypte, Par J, F. Bled de Braine, ex-directeur 
des Ecoles Arabes d’ Alger.” In his introduction the author says: “ When the 
interpreters of the expedition arrived in Africa, although they had zealously 
pursued at Paris the lessons of the most learned professors of Oriental lan- 
guages, they found, to their great disappointment, that they could not make 
themselves intelligible to the Arabs, and succeeded no better in understanding 
them.” 

2 Al, il, el, are forms of the article similar to the same in the romance lan- 
guages; and with the Latin ¢//e, may have a common origin somewhere in 
the mists of antiquity. 
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vated with pleasure and assiduity, and we may partly judge of 
their success by numerous and excellent translations. They de- 
lighted in metaphor, and were at the same time more euphuis.ic 
than Lyly or ‘Sir Piercie Shafton.’’ From title to colophon 
they strained after happy illustrations; plain speech was water ; 
apologue and allegory were the generous wine of Shiraz. 

A collection ot verses by Jn Faraj is called Xitabu-/-hadayak 
(the book of the enclosed gardens): another is entitled shodhuru- 
l-dhabbab (gold particles). The latter contains a poem on alchy- 
my, which was so highly esteemed, that it was commonly said of 
the author,—‘‘If Abul-hasan’s poem cannot teach thee how to 
make gold, it will at least show thee how to write verses.’’ The 
Arabians had quickness of perception, fertile fancy, ease of adap- 
tation and remarkable command of language. Besides, they really 
loved poetry: those who were not ready writers were appreciative 
hearers. The poet was an honored guest among the great, be- 
cause his versatile art touched not only the sensibilities, but was 
also the vehicle of instruction to the mind: it was an instrument 
for conveying all kinds of knowledge,—biography, history, the- 
ology, science and the training of the schools. There is, for 
example, an entertaining History of Andalus, in verse, by Al 
Ghazal, the poet and philosopher. 

While thoroughly.satisfied of the superior general culture of the 
Saracens, I am equally convinced that the power of their poetry 
has been overrated. It is sweet but turgid: from its almost uni- 
versal application it becomes artificial; it gilds commonplaces. 
The sentiment is often forced and the expression superlative: so 
much as to the matter: there is doubtless a great charm of rhetor- 
ical harmony in the Arabic language which is lost in translation, 
—a charm of the hum of bees, the twitter of swallows, the note 
of the whippoorwill; a charm of nature’s chorus in changing 
melodies. 

Every scholar knows the inadequacy of translation: I am in- 
clined to think that no poetry suffers more in the transcript than 
the Arabic. We must add too to the value of sweet sounds the 
effect produced by the recitative : they chanted their verses with 
rhythmic divisions. 

The most favorite forms of poetry were,—the Ghazele, the Cas- 
side, and the Divan. The Ghaszele was either a love song or an 
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idyl, something like what we call a canzonet or sonnet, contain- 
ing from fourteen to twenty-six lines, alternately rhyming. The 
Casside is a heroic poem of from forty to two hundred lines; a 
scrap of history epically treated, or a story in verse. The Divan 
is a collection of Ghazeles compiled according to particular and 
arbitrary rules. 

It is particularly interesting to observe the influence of this 
early Arabian poetry upon the literature of Western Europe. We 
trace it in the subjects and the structure of the French fad/aux and 
chansons de geste of the jongleurs and trouvéres; and even later, 
in the charming stanzas of Ariosto and, in epic handling at least, 
in the twice told tales of Boccacio. It is to be particularly no- 
ticed in Ze Gai Saber of the Provencal troubadours; in a word, 
the entire Provengal literature owes as much to the Arabic for 
matter and form, as it does to the Latin for language. 

Extended specimens of Arabian verse would be out of place in 
such a digest as this: a few examples will illustrate the genre. 

Ibnu-l-Faraj writes to a friend for some old wine, in such words 
as these ;—‘‘ Send me some of that wine, sweet as thy love and 
more transparent than the tears which fall down thy cheeks. Send 
me, O my son, some of that liquor, the soul’s own sister, that I 
may comfort my debilitated stomach.’’ An amusing anti-climax 
that. 

‘‘Name to me,’’ says an Andalusian, boasting of the author- 
ship of his region, ‘‘name to me one of your poets who has de- 
scribed the color which a draught of pure wine imparts to the cheek 
of the drinker in verses equal to these, —‘ The wine has colored his 
cheeks like a rising sun shining upon his face: the west is his 
mouth, the east is the lively cup-bearer’s hand; when thesun had 
set behind his mouth, it left upon his cheeks a rosy twilight.’ ’’ 
So much for the praise of wine, which although forbidden by the 
Koran, was used much more commonly in Spain than at the East. 

Let us take now one of the Ghaze/es of Ben Hamad el Taharti, 
of which this is the argument : The Khalif had shut himself up in 
his seraglio, in luxurious ease, away from the cares of business, 
and denied himself to all comers, whatever their errand. Ben 





3 The Arabians used assonances and imperfect rhymes, a feature perma- 
nently embodied in Spanish poetry. 
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Hamad greatly desired to see him, but was disappointed. He 
therefore sent in his poem with a fine bunch of roses. 
The fair, the witching fair, 
They, even though slaves, 
Do rule their lord and render him their thrall. 
They make the bane of man, yet seek we roses 
When neither field nor garden more supplies them ; 
The lovely flower; on their bright cheek we find them, 
Sweeter and without thorns: this then, my plaint, 
Being with roses written, I do look 
To have received with favor, since ’tis formed 
On that which is the image of their cheeks— 
The fair ! the witching fair. 

I shall not continue to present extracts which can give no fair 
notion of Arabian poetry. Whatever estimate we may now make 
of their verses, their influence upon the people who heard them 
can hardly be exaggerated. When a popular poet appeared and 
chanted his love songs to the multitude, it was a common say- 
ing that ‘‘all men’s ears grew to his tunes as if they had eaten 
ballads.”’ 

Story-TELLERS. Akin to their powers and their taste in poetry 
was their fondness for story-telling. Men of the greatest literary 
eminence prided themselves upon the number of entertaining 
tales they had invented or learned, and their ready language and 
dramatic skill in telling them. Such men were eagerly sought 
out by the Khalif and the grandees, to beguile their exnuz or to 
recreate them after their fatigues. 

Naturally gifted with a good memory, these raconteurs increased 
its power like actors in the modern drama; but they often impro- 
vised, while in the fervor of narration, charming plots of episodical 
adventure like the curious stories of the Arabian nights. Indeed, 
one of these Spanish collections would, from the praises of bibli- 
ographers, were it translated, divide our interest with the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand and one nights.’’ Its title is Zhe Book of Routes and Stations 
in the adventures of Abu-l-halyi. There are numerous other collec- 
tions of a similar kind. 

Metapuysics. There was a distinct Arabian school of Logic 
and Intellectual Philosophy, but the chief debt of Europe to them 
was not so much for original investigation, as for reproducing, 
in Arabic translations, the great works of the ancients, and send- 
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ing them through Spain into benighted Western Europe. Thus 
it was that Mohammed Abu-l-Walid Ibu Roshd, whose patronymic 
is corrupied into Averroes, came into popular notice. He was 
born at Cordova in the twelfth century, and he translated the 
works of Aristotle into Arabic, while they were unknown in the 
west, illustrating the literary character of Moslem Spain with the 
glories of the age of Alexander. And yet so little did he rise 
above the function of a respectable usher, that it is evident from 
his commentaries he did not fully understand his author. 

The most profound thinker in the domain of mental philosophy 
was A/ Ghaza/i, who was born in the year 1058. He wasa divine 
as well as a philosopher, and for his learning and penetration was 
called the Jmaum of the world. In a consideration of that very 
difficult and subtle question,—the mode of intercourse between 
the mind and the body,—it was he who first advanced the doctrine 
known as the hypothesis of Divine assistance or occasional causes : 
from him it passed to the Western schools. He solved the mys- 
tery of causation by asserting that God is the only sufficient cause 
in nature, a postulate that was afterwards attacked by Averroes. 
His individual experience was interesting and sad. He argued 
himself into an almost hopeless condition. The senses and 
the reason, he said, were not sure guides to truth, and in the 
verisimilitude of dreams he found a token of the uncertainty of 
our best and brightest waking visions. Thus thrown, by the 
unreality of philosophy, upon religion,—an untrammeled faith 
superior to the Koran,—he spent his later years in retirement, 
conquering his passions, controlling his desires, and preparing for 
a better world.* 

History. Under this head we enter upon the most successful 
and voluminous iabors of the Spanish Saracens. Industrious in 
collecting statistics, they enwreathed the facts with allegory and 
imagery, and displayed great elegance in composition. Among 
these reproductions of the past is a General History by Ibnu Hay- 
yan of Cordova. It is in sixty volumes and is entitled A7¢adu-/- 
matin, ‘*The book of Solidity;’’ certainly an appropriate name. 


4 Avicenna, another Arabian, explains the process of mental causation by 
an irradiation of divine light through which the recovered cognition is infused 
into the intellect. See the references to the Arabian metaphysics in Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s treatise, 
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Another is named, ‘‘The embroidery of the bride on the History 
of the Khalifs who reigned in Andalus;’’ a supplement to this is, 
‘*The Book of the Sphere,’’ divided into two parts, one relating 
to Eastern History, entitled, ‘‘ The light of the rising Sun on the 
beauties of the East,’’ and the other, ‘‘ The eloquent speaker on 
the beauties of the West.’’ 

This is not the place for a bibliographical list of books, most 
of them beyond our reach, both on account of the rareness of the 
copies, and on account of the language in which they are sealed 
to most modern eyes; but it is the place to say, that when Spanish 
scholars cast off their sloth, and their false pride of blood,—when 
they are ready to do simple justice to the Arab-Moors whom they 
have tried in vain to ignore—such books as these will shed rare 
light upon the Saracenic dominion, and give the historian valu- 
able material with which to work.® 


ARITHMETIC AND Matuematics. In considering the tributes 
of the Spanish Moors to exact science, we must begin with the 
numeral symbols which we use in Arithmetic,—the simple but 
magical ofen sesame to the treasure-house of calculation. There 
is reason to believe that Pope Sylvester II. who was the first to 
introduce them, or rather a knowledge of them, into Italy in the 
eleventh century, learned them as the priest Gerbert at the Moor- 
ish university of Cordova.® 

When we remember that the Arabic symbols from 1 to 10, in- 
cluding the cypher, were not fully introduced into Germany until 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, nor into England until some 
time later, we are ready to give due praise to those to whom Eu- 
rope owes the great boon of their introduction. Simple as they 
are, and easy as it may now seem to have invented them, they are 
not of Arabian origin, nor did the Arabians claim that they were. 





5 There were, in 1870, 6,090 Arabic manuscripts lying boxed in the base- 
ment of the Escorial, scarcely ever, if ever, consulted. If Spain should ever 
‘ fix upon-a permanent form of government, let us hope its public spirit will be 
shown by putting Spanish archives in order: and by unburying and translating 
such papers as those. With the exception of Gayangos and Condé, I know no 
Spanish historian who has drawn his material from unpublished Arabic 
sources, 
6 He composed works on arithmetic and geometry, and made some astro- 
nomical instruments with his own hand, 
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They are of Indian device, and were doubtless brought from the 
farther East to Baghdad, in the days of Almansur or Haroun Al 
Rashid. The Arabians improved and named them. To them 
we owe our name for the cypher, that potent nothing which dis- 
proves the rule, ex nihilo nihil fit: they called it Zsaphara. The 
numerals as we have them, were constructed within circles, the 
figure 1 being only a vertical diameter; 2 being formed by a diag- 
onal and two chords. An experiment will show the simplicity 
of the construction for all. 

What an immense improvement upon the Roman numeral 
letters, and the cumbrous sexagesimal arithmetic of the Greeks, 
—the mode of computing by the sexagenary scale, or by sixties ! 
It iseasy to form an opinion of the value of the Arabic figures, by 
perforining some of the simpler operations of arithmetic by the 
use of the Roman numerals. 

The Arabic figures seem to be the starting point of a new pro- 
gress, and it was by their use that the Arabians led the world in 
mathematics, analytical mechanics and astronomy. In Algebra, 
which owes its name to them,’ they accomplished much that was 
new, but in geometry there was really less left for them to accom- 
plish. They however presented to the Western world, in transla- 
tions, the treatises of Euclid on the properties of plane figures, on 
the theory of ratios, and on the elements of solids. If they added 
little that was new, they collected and annotated all that was 
known. Euclid, let it be remembered, was not translated from 
the original Greek text until the sixteenth century, after the influx 
of Greek learning incident to the fall of Constantinople; but he 
had already appeared in Latin dress. Adelard of Bath translated 
his work from an Arabic version which he found in Spain in the 
twelfth century. 

Towards the end of the ninth century Ben Musa Ben Geber Al- 
batani introduced the sine, or half the chord of the double arc, 
instead of the arc itself, and it was immediately used in astro- 
nomical and geoddetical investigations. In a word, the well-in- 
structed Arabian youth studied almost as much geometry as is 
now taught in our colleges. 

If we vass from pure mathematics to astronomy we shall find 





7 From jaéara (to bind parts together), 
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the Arabians something more than a mere receptacle for former 
knowledge. Worthy heirs they were of what was known before 
them; they used the Egyptian calendar of days in the year, and 
the calculations of the Greeks; they translated the works and 
tables of Ptolemy, and the title megiste syntaxis was corrupted 
into a/magest. They built great observatories and were ardent 
observers; they computed time by the oscillations of the pendu- 
lum; they used astrolabes or armillary spheres; they calculated 
the conditions of Aldebaran, Rigel and other stars; they gave us 
our zenith and nadir and azimuth; to them we owe the name and 
form of our a/manac; to them is due the discovery of the motion 
of the sun’s apogee, and the third inequality of the moon. I 
have already mentioned the measurement of a degree on the 
earth’s surface, in the plains of Mesopotamia, by Al-maimon in 
the ninth century. 

It should be observed however that all their tables were based 
upon the notion of Ptolemy as to the correlations of the solar 
system, which used apparent motions instead of real motions, an 
error which afflicted the heavers until the time of Copernicus. 

Nor should it be forgotten that with the progress of astronomy, 
or exact star science, that of astrology, or star influences and star 
prophecies, kept pace in Spain; but in this the Spanish Arabs 
were only like the rest of the world. They lived in the credulous 
ages, but even superstition was working for truth. A great Kha- 
lif undesignedly did great service to the cause of true science by 
collecting and producing astronomical tables, mainly for the pur- 
pose of astrological consultation. 

GeocrapHy. The Arabians were also accurate and practical 
geographers. To this science their astronomical investigations 
tended. They determined the obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
illustrated their instruction in the schools by the use of globes. 
The number of school geographies in Spain was large; and 
there is one voluminous geographical dictionary called Zhe Book 
of Routes and Kingdoms, containing all the existing kingdoms 
and principal cities of the world. 

Cuemistry. This science as we now know it is so different 
from that of even a century ago, that it may be called a very 
modern science ; but the analytical study of elements and agents 
was ardently pursued by the Arabians, and they made great dis- 
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coveries and improvements. They were alchemists, but they 
aspired to be chemists. ‘They shared the fond hopes of those who 
believed in the philosopher’s stone, and they gave us the name of 
that e/txir vite (Arab.—E] Iksir, the breaker) which was to break 
the power of age and pain and death. The name chemistry is 
probably derived from Cham or Chemia, one of the names for 
Egypt, and with the Arabic prefix would mean,—The Egyptian 
Science; from its having been eagerly studied there: it was intro- 
duced to Western Europe, in its most advanced forms, by the 
Arabians. 

The most renowned of their chemists, certainly the one best 
known to our time, was Abu Musa Dshafar Al Soli of Harran who 
lived in the eighth century. He is known to us as Geder,’ and 
his original works have been translated into Latin, and thence 
into English. He gives us a clear view of the early search for 
the Lapis Philosophorum : he knew the chemical affinities of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin and lead, to which he gave respectively 
the names of the Sun, the Moon, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 
All these metals, he says, are composed of mercury and sulphur 
in different proportions: by delicately altering these proportions, 
we may transform them, one into another. He calls the philos- 
opher’s stone ¢he medicine of the third class. Geber was aquainted 
with the calcining and oxidizing process, and with distillation. 
He knew the methods of obtaining potash and soda and the prop- 
erties of saltpetre. Nitric acid he obtained from the nitrate of 
potassa and called it dissolving water. 

Abdallah Ibn Sina, corrupted into Avicenna, was born in or 
near Bokharain the year 980. His treatise on alchemy is divided 
into ten dictions, four of which he devotes tothe philosopher’s 
stone and the elixir. The other six contain a more useful inves- 
tigation of the metals. But Avicenna was far more famous as a 
mental philosopher and a physician than as an Alchemist. 

Mininc. It cannot be doubted that chemistry was very useful, 
even in that early day, to the mining interests, for Spain was and 
is a richly metalliferous country. Her treasures had been known 
from a remote antiquity, and the mines nearest the sea-coast had 
been worked by Phenicians, Carthaginians and Romans. Gold 





8 Often confounded with Geder, a philosopher of Seville, who flourished in 
the eleventh century. 
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was found in several localities,;—on the Darro, near the mouths of 
the Tagus, at Santiago and near Lerida. Silver lay in large quan- 
tity and extent in the mountains of Alhama, and in the district of 
Cordova. Both these metals were successfully mined and coined 
by the Moslemah. They had quicksilver in abundance.® Tin was 
found in Portugal, and they profited by the lead and copper of 
the Northern part of Spain. 

Although these rich ore beds have at no time been adequately 
worked, the Arab-Moors improved upon what they found, and one 
of their philosophers was a true peripatetic; he traveled with few 
intervals for forty years, in the study of mineralogy, and at last 
published an account of his labors and explorations: his name 
was Al Byroum. 

MepiciNE. In the medical art the Arabians were in advance 
of their age. In this respect their fatalism was like that of more 
modern times, which is quite willing to. assist Providence in 
carrying out the irrevocable decrees. There seems to have been 
a strange and puerile contradiction between their superstition 
aud their better judgment. Accepting, and yet dissatisfied with, 
the predictions of astrology; eagerly seeking a perfect panacea, 
and believing that it would surely be found, they brought to the 
study of medicine, enthusiasm combined with rare learning and 
a cool head. Iatro-chemistry they regarded in a purely scientific 
light, and they made careful and judicious study of the diagnosis 
of diseases. 

Spain abounds in healing simples, and thus the materia medica 
was greatly extended: the physician became a power in the social 
order, as he is to-day. In the early periods they had been for- 
bidden to dismember the human form, and had therefore a very 
imperfect knowledge of anatomy; but the Spanish Arabs refused 
obedience to these silly directions of their Eastern progenitors, 
and the dissecting room soon began to form an important part 
of their medical establishments. 

If they still adhered to the Z/xir vite, it certainly is not our 
nineteenth century that should ridicule and condemn them. 
Every newspaper contains advertisements of catholicons and 





® According to a recent estimate, the quicksilver mines of Almaden produce 
one-half the quicksilver of the world. 
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miraculous cures, and there are thousands now who would hail 
the announcement of some nostrum, of which, if a man take, he 
shall never die. The difference however is this; the Arabian 
philosophers believed in the elixir, while the men who make the 
nostrums of to-day are charlatans, and only the low and ignorant 
are misled by them. 

Abu Mohammed of Malaga wrote a valuable treatise on simples 
and medicamenta, which he arranged alphabetically, and which 
consequently furnishes us an excellent index to their general 
knowledge. Yahya, whose father was a Christian, also composed 
a work on simples in five books. Albucasis published a treatise 
on botany and natural history in their relation to medicine, and 
was further widely known for his great skill in obstetrics. 

But perhaps the most valuable medical works to be consulted 
by the historical student are those of /ém Zoar, called in modern 
days and in Christian Europe Aven Zoar. They embrace a wide 
scope, and treat of special diseases, such as fevers and leprosy, 
and he gives distinct hygienic rules for conduct and diet. 

Of Avicenna, to whom I have already referred as a metaphysi- 
cian, it has been said that he was an eminent student of medicine 
at the age of sixteen; his canon medicine was regarded for five 
centuries as the most distinguished authority in the schools of 
Europe.” 

GENERAL Puysics. From what has been already said, it will 
be seen that there were few avenues of human investigation which 
had not been trodden by Arabian philosophers, In physical 
science they were eager observers. ‘They laid the basis of the 
mechanical system of statics and dynamics, as applied to solids, 
liquids and gases: they determined the weight of air and the 
pressure of the atmosphere ; they fixed the extent of the atmos- 
phere at fifty-eight miles and a half; they understood capillary 
attraction and the law of specific gravities. Nor were they 





10Chaucer says, in describing the Doctorer of Phisike: 
Well knew he the old Esculapius, 
And Dioscorides and eke Rufus ; 
* * * * * * * 
Serapion, Rasis and Avicenn, 
verrois, Damascene and Constantin. 
—Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
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wanting in a knowledge of the laws which govern optical phe- 
nomena: they understood the effect of refraction in the production 
of twilight. They enounced the general law of gravitation as it 
concerned bodies on the earth’s surface, but their knowledge did 
not extend to the systems in space: the airy bonds of the heavenly 
bodies remained to them a mystery. It is said that Al Hazen 
anticipated Darwin in the theory of evolution by natural selection 
as early as the eleventh century. 

INVENTIONS.—GUNPOWDER. To the Arab-Moors belongs the 
glory of having brought out of the mysterious treasure-houses of 
the East, many of the great inventions and discoveries which have 
had their full development and world-wide utility in the West. 
Thus, that great leveller of individual distinctions, and moral 
regenerator of war, which has transformed the classic ten years’ 
siege of a city into a battle of Sedan; which has liberated moral 
courage from the thraldom of brute force or even mere manual 
skill; which has veiled danger in a cloud and made homicide 
impersonal,—Gunpowder, they brought from the East, before 
Roger Bacon concocted it by the aid of Friar Bungay and the 
devil. 

PRINTING AND Paper. Much has been said of the wonderful 
invention of printing, and there are several claimants for the 
honor; but it has not been sufficiently noticed that the printing 
press was greatly restricted in its usefulness, when there was no 
paper. It was not more the stolidity of man that kept the art 
back so long, than the cloth, the papyrus leaf, the sheepskins called 
pergamena or parchment, and the calfskins called vellum. As 
early as the eighth century cotton paper was made at Mecca, the 
idea having been borrowed from the Chinese, who had already 
manufactured a paper of silk. In Spain the flax of Valencia and 
Murcia, which was much more abundant than cotton, was soon 
substituted for it. As early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, paper-mills were numerous and lucrative in Spain, and 
the invention and the paper soon traveled tothe North. ‘‘ There 
can remain no rational doubt,’’ says the accurate Hallam, ‘‘that 
the Saracens of the peninsula were acquainted with that species of 
paper em rasuris velerum pannorum ;" though perhaps it was yet 
unknown in every other country.”’ 
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THE MarINER’s Compass. A silly attempt has been made to 
credit the compass to an Italian, and this claim has been con- 
tested by the French in the thirteenth century. It would not 
have required a profound search to show that the Arabians, 
finding it among the magical treasures of the East, brought it 
into Spain in the e/eventh century, and universally employed it in 
the twelfth. 

In all the common sciences and corresponding arts, the Moors 
were apt, patient and systematic. The knowledge, commodities 
and luxuries of the East, were brought by caravans from the 
farther East, and came by shipping from the Levant to the Medi- 
terranean ports of Spain. Thus came rice, cotton and sugar, and 
thence at a later day they passed over to this new world of ours. 
The best of leather was made in Cordova; so good indeed that 
the Spanish word for all leather is cordovan. The sword blades, 
‘‘in fair Damascus fashioned well, ’’ are not more famous in his- 
tory than the rapiers of Toledo. 

Silk, first made in China, passed thence as far as Greece, and, 
until the twelfth century, Greece was the only country of Europe 
in which silk-worms were known. ‘‘But,’’ says Gibbon, ‘the 
secret had been stolen by the dexterity and diligence of the 
Arabs. The Califs of the East and West scorned to borrow from 
the unbelievers their furniture and apparel, and two cities of 
Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were famous for the manufacture, the 
use and perhaps the exportation of silk.’’” 

Ibn Firras made glass out of clay, and used it for vessels, and 
also in glazing those beautiful tiles, called azu/ejos, which embel- 
lish the wainscotting of the Moorish interiors. This inventive 
genius was not quite so successful in another project. He made 
experiments in flying, literally feathering himself for that purpose, 
and putting on wings. He succeeded in flying, but forgetting 
that birds always alight on their soft, fan-like tails, he failed to 
supply that caudal appendage, and so came to grief in a manner 
which need not be explained. 

The Moors of Cordova were also very skillful in jeweler’s work ; 
and shops, very little if at all different from those of their day, 
may still be seen in that city, where filagree of gold and silver is 
beautifully made. 





12Milman’s Gibbon, V., 238. 
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XVIII.—THE MOSQUE AT CORDOVA. 


I come now to a topic which demands far more consideration 
and space than I am able to give it; I mean Arabian art. Its 
principal form was architecture, and after laying down the prin- 
cipal features of their system, I shall still further limit myself to 
a brief description of what must ever be regarded as the grandest 
forthshowing of their taste, genius and skill, the mezguita or 
mosque of Cordova. To the eye of the cursory tourist Spain pre 
sents a conglomerate of architecture—Roman remains, Gothic 
ruins, Arabian temples and alcazars, cathedrals of the Renaissance, 
Tuscan enormities, and modern French palaces. But there is a 
system in the midst of this labyrinth. 

The traveler in Spain, from north to south, passes on his way 
from modern France, through what may be called modern France 
on Spanish soil—so much have Gallic customs overflowed—without 
catching a glimpse of Arabian life until he approaches the frontier 
of Andalusia. At Burgos he finds indeed the great Gothic cathe- 
dral and the tomb of the mighty Crd Campeador, who won his 
matchless renown sometimes against his own king, sometimes 
against the Moors: but the cathedral is the work of Christian 
hands. 

In the Church of Miraflores, near Burgos, is that remarkable 
alabaster monument, in the form of a star, of Juan II. and his 
queen Isabella; but it is the perfection of Italian art. 

At Valladolid and Segovia he looks out for a glimpse of our 
simple friend Gil Blas, and also for souvenirs of the Hapsburgs. 
Just outside the ancient capital he may revel in the lately 
opened archives at Simancas, and verify the falsehood of former 
history. Madrid he will find a second-rate French city, which, 
when Toledo first fell into Arabian hands, was only a sort of 
outlying picquet to that Moorish capital. The only really 
ancient things of value there are found in the avmeria or armory, 
and with regard to many of these there is a reasonable doubt 
that they are what they claim to be. There for example is a gold 
votive crown weighing over forty-six ounces, offered by Swin- 
thillic, a Visigothic king, in the early part of the seventh century 
(621—631), and fragments of other Gothic crowns: there is a 
bridle-bit of Wittiza the Wicked: a sword, said ¢o de that of 
Pelayo, is shown, and one perhaps more authentic which belonged 
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to Boabdil el Chico; and there too is Za Colada, one of the 
famous swords of Rodrigo Diaz the Cid. 

The traveler takes the rail to Cordova, and when he crosses the 
frontier of Andalusia, he exchanges the dry, unwholesome, stony 
country of the higher table-land, scourged by the icy north-east 
wind which sweeps over the snows of the Guadarrama,’* for 
orange hedges, square leagues of olive trees, and a laughing light 
of Nature upon man and beast, Then too he finds himself first 
unmistakably in the habitations of the Arab-Moors, and begins 
clearly to discern the traces of their residence. 

He leaves the main line and switches off eastward to Toledo, 
to see the ancient city with its rock-perched alcazar, built by 
Alfonso VI. when he captured the city from the Moors. There 
too is the cathedral, originally built as a mosque by the Moors 
in 1032, upon or near the site of the older Gothic Church of 
Santa Maria. ‘The mosque was converted into a cathedral on 
the recapture of the city in 1086. 

In 1227 the first stone of the present edifice was laid: but its 
roof was not fully completed until January, 1493. In Toledo 
also is the Moorish bridge of Alcantara, a half-ruined Moorish 
castle, and the ruins of what was nof—although long so consid- 
ered—e/ baito de la Cava, the bath of Florinda. 

From Toledo the traveler comes back to the main line at Cas- 
tillejo, and is soon in Cordova, where although the Moorish 
remains are not numerous, there is one which challenges the 
admiration of the world as the most unique and the most striking 
among them all. The mezquita or mosque is one of the won- 
ders of Spain, and has no rival in its own style in the world. 

And now, before undertaking to speak of Arabian architecture, 
and to describe this its most remarkable illustration, let me lay 
down a few principles and state a few historic facts. Debarred 





138Spain, a singular mé/ange of mountains and valleys, is on the average the 
highest land in Europe; some of the more elevated valleys are between six 
and seven thousand feet above the level of the sea, and a great central table- 
land, comprising 90,000 square miles, has an average height of between 2,000 
and 3,000 feet, The timber from most of this was cut down long ago, and 
with no replanting, and no forestry Jaws, Spain suffers from north to south for 
want of trees. Sun and wind scourge its bare back continually. I never suf- 


fered more from cold than when crossing the Guadarrama range at night in 
April. 
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by the Koran from representing images of animal life, and thus 
shut ut from the culture of the pictorial and plastic arts, the Arab. 
Moors seem to have turned with the greater assiduity to archi- 
tecture: thus when we speak of Arabian Art, we mean almost 
exclusively architecture; and when we speak of architecture we 
limit ourselves almost entirely to the proportions and ornaments 
of interiors.“ 

One who studies art in Spain encounters so many styles, that 
he needs some system to distinguish among them, and to be able 
to separate that which is essentially Arabian and Moorish, from 
the schools of Christian Art. 

Thus he will find—1. The Roman Architecture, extending to the 
fourth century; 2. The Roman-Gothic, from the fourth to the 
eighth. 3. The Asturian-Gothic, from the eighth to the eleventh, 
in the northern parts of Spain. 4. The Roman-Byzantine or 
Romanesque, from the eleventh to the thirteenth. 5. The His- 
pano-Catholic, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth. 6. The 
Revival or Plateresque, during the sixteenth. 7. The Greco- 
Roman, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth. These are all 
Christian orders and styles. 

Now apart from all these, partaking however somewhat of the 
Roman-Byzantine, and borrowing from the Persian, is the Ara- 
bian Architecture, Oriental in origin, and tinged particularly by 
its contact with the Egyptian forms, and the Berber tastes. 

The artists of this school displayed their genius principally in 
the interiors of palaces and mosques, the exteriors being, as I 
have already indicated, massive walls of no beauty, meant to con- 
tain and protect the exquisite workmanship within. 

Side by side with the Christian architecture, that of the Arab- 
Moors had its distinct periods, three of which are illustrated by 
splendid remains. 

1. Under the sway of the Ommyades, from the eighth to the 
eleventh century, the Byzantine-Arabic appears, mainly because 
Christian architects were employed in their constructions. Of 
this the finest specimen—the finest in the whole world—is the 
Mosque at Cordova, to which I shall presently refer. 





14The few Moorish pictures on the ceilings and walls of the Alhambra are 
the work of a later age, and show a less literal adherence to the Koran. They 
are rude and childish, and many of them are the work of Christian captives. 
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2. The next period is that from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century, in which we find more of the unmixed Oriental features, 
as illustrated, in exterior, by the Giralda or Moorish belfry to 
the cathedral at Seville, and, in interior, by the Hall of the 
Ambassadors in the alcazar of the same city, which is the rival at 
least of the Hall of the Ambassadors in the Alhambra at Granada. 

3. The third and last of these periods is even less tinctured 
than the former by Christian Art. The remaining parts of the 
Alcazar belong to it; but its finest specimens are found in the 
Alhambra and the Generalife at Granada, the principal parts of 
which were erected after Granada became the only Moorish 
kingdom, and was tributary to the Christians. 

Among the chief features of Moro-Aradian architecture are ;— 
concave and arched ceilings, filled with stuccoes, and ornamented 
with arabesques and inscriptions; light pillars, single or in clus- 
ters, supporting a profusion of horse-shoe arches. The horse- 
shoe arch, beautiful if not powerful, is a peculiarity of Arabian 
architecture. It originated as early as the time of Mohammed, 
being suggested by a horse’s foot. Its general rejection by Chris- 
tian builders is due in part to its want of strength, but mainly 
perhaps to their hatred and jealousy ofthe infidel invaders. 

Forbidden, as I have said, to depict animal forms, the Arabian 
decorator was thrown for resources upon mathematical figures 
and vegetable nature; and thus we find on ceilings, walls and 
arches, those botanical forms and those delicate interwreathing 
traceries of vines which constitute the chief beauty of the Ara- 
besque. I venture to call it a living geometry,—innumerable 
polygons and stars and radiations, blossoming ont of ferns and 
vines and trees of fruit and flower. The interstices are delicately 
filled in with texts from the Koran, and the whole plan is pencilled 
with the primitive colors, red and blue, picked out with gold. 

And now I shall confine myself, in this branch, to a brief 
description of the oldest, the best preserved and most striking 
of the Arabian remains in Spain,—the Mosque at Cordova; 
which, detaching the Spanish Moslems from moral dependence on 
the East, while it preserved their veneration for Mecca, made 
Cordova a new centre of the Moslem faith.” 








15 de apartar m4s y m4s alos Musulmanes Espafioles de la dependencia 
moral de Oriente * * los conservaba la veneracion de Meca, haciendo a 
Cordova un nuevo centro de la religion muslimica.—Za Fuente, I/I., 152. 
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During the early Roman occupancy there was in Cordova a 
temple sacred to Janus Bifrons. Vandal and Goth had left lit- 
tle of this remaining but the foundation. Upon its ruins was 
erected by the Goths the Christian church dedicated to St. Vin- 
cent. When the Arab-Moors conquered the city, they acted 
according to a custom which they had instituted, beginning at 
Damascus. They divided the Christian temple, permitting the 
Christians to retain one-half as their church, while they used 
the other half as a mosque, and added to it grounds and sanctu- 
aries as early.as 745, In the year 784, Abdu-r-rihman I. purchased 
the Christian half for about two hundred thousand dollars ;, and 
speedily demolishing it, he began the erection of a mosque, which, 
it was his purpose, should exceed in beauty and richness those of 
Damascus and Bagdad. He worked at it with his own hands one 
hour every day, but did not live to complete it: this good for- 
tune was reserved for his son, Hisham I., in 796. 

The plan was magnificent: it was six hundred and forty two 
feet long by two hundred and ninety wide: regularly arranged 
columns at equal distances divided the space into eleven aisles. 
Courts planted with orange trees and sparkling with fountains 
were added: a minaret rosé above the pile, and thus it remained 
for two hundred years. Then Hisham II. increased the number 
of long aisles to nineteen, and, the length remaining the same, 
the width of the mosque became four hundred and sixty-two feet. 
Such, up to the time of Charles V., was the Mosque at Cordova. 
During the reign of that monarch the Archbishop applied to him 
for permission to add lateral chapels, transepts and a choir. 
When the work was done, the Emperor went to see it. He was 
disgusted: the new was not in keeping with the old: the beau- 
tiful double arches were resplendent with zw/zte-wash,; and the 
monarch exclaimed: ‘‘I was not aware of this: had I known 
you intended to touch the ancient portion, I would not have 
permitted it: you have built here what can be built anywhere 
else, but you have destroyed what-was unique in the world.”’ 

So much remains, however, that the structure is essentially 
Moorish: we can realize it in its ancient glory with scarcely an 
effort of the fancy.” 





16]a actual catedral de Cordoba compendia en si la historia de los quatro 
grades periodos de la Espafia, Romana, Gotica, Arabiga y restaurada,—Za 
Fuente, [11., 152, note. 
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The nineteen aisles remain: they are formed by columns, of 
colored marble of different kinds, collected from many sources. 
A singular but very pleasing effect is produced by this variety, 
making up a general unity. The pillars are of jasper, beryl, 
verd-antique and porphyry; and they still number, including 
those half imbedded in the walls, nearly one thousand; they form 
a vast grove of stone trees, at once delighting the beholder and 
inducing moral and religious emotions, like those which the liv- 
ing forests excited in the ancient Druids. 

Ford calls the Moor ‘‘the thief of antiquity,’’ and here he has 
stolen to some purpose: the columns differ slighty in diameter, 
being about eighteen inches, and evidently, when first brought 
there differed in length; those that were too long were cut off; 
to those that were too short a slight pedestal or a Corinthian 
capital was added. They average nine feet in length to the spring 
of the lower arch. Some of them came from Rome; some of 
them from Roman edifices at Narbonne;” one hundred and 
forty were presented by the Emperor of Constantinople; a few 
were found among the ruins of Carthage, and the remainder were 
quarried in the mountains near Cordova. The effect of this 
interior is indescribable; it stands alone in the world. The 
traveller visits it again and again, not to see, but to feel. 

Through an opening in the side wall the visitor enters into a 
pilgrim shrine called the mzhraé,; it is aroom of heptagonal form, 
about fifteen feet in diameter: the ceiling is formed like a shell, 
of a single marble block, and is twenty-seven and a half feet high. 

Here for centuries was kept a magnificent copy of the Koran, 
said to be that which was upon the lap of the Khalif Othman when 
he was assasinated, and stained with his life-blood. We need 
not scrutinize the story: if it was not that copy, it was surely one 
of many made, probably at his direction, by an ashad or com- 
panion of the Prophet. The box containing this priceless Koran 
was covered with gold tissue embroidered with pearls and rubies, 
and was placed upon a lectern of aloe-wood. Within the mhrad, 
and against one of its walls, in the Moorish times was a pulpit— 
that of Alkahern II. It was made of costly woods inlaid with 
ivory, and enriched with jewels; the nails joining its parts were 








17The Christians captured at Narbonne were compelled to work in the erec- 
tion of the mosque. 
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of gold and silver: its cost at that day was over one million of 
dollars. The marble floor of the mihrad was soon worn in a 
circle, as it may be seen now, by the seven circuits of each pilgrim 
around it. Occupying a large space in front of the door was a 
screen with portals of entrance called the maksurah, and on it a 
royal throne upon which the Khalif sat. It was inlaid with gold 
and lapis lazuli; the carvings were exquisite, the doors were of 
pure gold, and the enclosed pavement was silver. 

The ceiling of the mosque was only thirty-five feet high, but 
this does not at all interfere with the architechtural effect, for 
the forest of columns support double arches, one above the other, 
the lower a horse-shoe and the upper the smaller arc of a circle. 
The voussoirs of both were alternately white or red, with gilded 
edges. The floor was laid in mosaics of the richest patterns. 

In the courts Alhakem II. built four long fountains for purifica- 
tion—two for men and two for women: the sexes entered the 
mosque at different doors, and passed into these courts. The 
fountains were supplied with water by an aqueduct from the 
mountain, which filled an immense reservoir lined with marble. 

In the west of the mosque was a casa de caridad, a charity- 
house for poor travelers, and opposite the western gate were 
poor-houses for the indigent of the town. 

The wonders of this mosque are given in full detail by the 
Arabian chroniclers. There were in the aisles two hundred and 
eighty chandeliers, constructed of captured Christian bells. Fif- 
teen hundred tapers lighted the mzhraéd alone: there were upwards 
of ten thousand lights in the building, and clouds of incense from 
ambergris and aloe-wood gave to the grand festivals celebrated 
there the aspect of Paradise to the materialistic Moslem. 

I shall leave the consideration of Arabian art without consider- 
ing the Giralda, the Alcazar of Seville and the varied beauties of 
the Alhambra, which have been so frequently described ; and thus 
economize space to inquire how the knowledge and art of the 
Saracens were disseminated and diffused. Popular enthusiasm 
did much, but was not alone sufficient ; system was needed. We 





18In strong contrast to the Christian cathedrals, that of the central nave of 
the cathedral at Seville being 134 feet. 

19These effects were destroyed by the white-wash of the archbishop, which 
called forth the reprobation of Charles V. 
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have seen that in the East, the liberality of the earlier Khalifs of 
the house of Abbas, had instituted colleges of learned men, and 
made collectanea of the knowledge and wisdom then existing: 
we have also seen that there was always a party, chiefly of the 
ignorantly devout, which looked with concern upon the increase 
of knowledge, and especially upon the investigations in natural 
science: the Koran uttered from time to time a threatening voice, 
and a professor in advance of his age was in danger of being 
branded as a zéudic, a dangerous heretic. 

But Spain swung by long and light cables to the ecclesiastical 
moorings. Her muftis and ulemahs had no such abject fear of the 
conflict of truth with truth. Connected with the schools always 
attached to the mosques were professors of the various arts and 
sciences, who had fixed salaries and lectured at stated times. 
They acquired power and gained a European renown. At Cor- 
dova, in the tenth century, Alhakem founded an Academy, which 
was for several centuries the most celebrated educational institution 
in the world. Its basis, or rather its tenets, of religion, did not 
hinder Christian students from flocking to it in great numbers. 
Its library contained three hundred thousand volumes, of which 
the catalogue comprised forty-four. Such academies as this were 
the origin of those famous Spanish universities fostered into 
power by the Saracens at Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Salamanca and 
Alcala, which came in all their completeness into the hands of 
the re-conquering Christians, but which soon fell into the state of 
torpor in which they may now scarcely be said to exist. 

The period of progress in which I have found my illustrations 
was the palmy day of the Moorish dominion from the eighth to 
the eleventh century,—a day of light and pride and glory, a 
day of overflowing, widely irrigating learning—while yet the 
knowledge of the Christian North, limited as it was, was confined 
to the cloister; when it was a rare thing to find in France or Eng- 
land a layman who could write; when kings repudiated book 
learning; when to suppose that a warlike noble could read or. 
write was to insult him by mistaking him for a monk or a priest ; 
when /o sign one’s name meant to make the sign of the cross, or 
some rude arrow-head, as his mark. 

It is by such comparisons as these that we may appreciate the true 





20Philippe le Bel of France made Azs mar as late as the thirteenth century, 
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character and full value of the culture which the Arabians achieved 
in Spain. In epitome, they caught upon their mirror-like minds 
the light which had risen in the East,—the original productions 
of the Hindoo, the scattered rays of Nabatean civilization, the 
rare adaptations of the Greeks,—and reflected these brilliant rays 
into the dark and cloudy North; thus preparing Christian Europe 
to receive the high tide of Grecian learning which came pouring 
in by the more direct route, just before and after the downfall of 
Constantinople. 

The termination of the Saracenic dominion is but another 
illustration of the fact that men and nations are but instruments 
in the hands of the Almighty. A great learning lay hidden in the 
East ; attempts to transfer it to the West were checked by the 
fall of Rome and the steady decline of the Eastern Empire. It 
had been encrusted and massed and grown motionless in Egypt; 
it was stationary in Greece. 

A false prophet but a mighty man arose in the deserts of Arabia, 
among a quick-witted, light-footed people, and God chose them 
to bear the torch of learning, by rugged and bloody pathways, 
through Moorish darknesses, over a Southern, a provisional route, 
into Europe. Unconsciously the Arab-Moor accomplished his 
work: he labored for himself, he thought; in reality he was 
working for humanity. But in so doing he sowed the seeds of his 
own destruction; he became enervated when he became station- 
ary; his progress in science unfitted him for war. It is strange 
but true that, in the words of Gibbon, —“‘ the sword of the Saracens 
became less formidable when their youth were drawn away from 
the camp to the college; when the armies of the faithful pre- 
sumed to read and reflect.’ And yet with all this loss of power, 
the struggle to retain their hold in Spain was fierce and long,— 
eight centuries, foot to foot and hand to hand. What gave them 
their pristine power was union; what caused their decline was 
division, dissension, segregation. The task of the Mohammedan 
in Spain was completed long before Ferdinand and Isabella drove 
the unlucky Boabdil into Africa in 1492. The Christian monarchs 
only ejected a tenant whose lease had already expired, but who, 
with impotent insistance, refused to go. 

[This paper completes the series, or rather, I should say, ends 
it. In conclusion I must not fail to say that many of the parts 
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might be worked up, at far greater length, to a better complete- 
ness. Much has been only indicated which would gain in interest 
by expansion ; and an additional paper should have been written 
on the illustrations of Arabian art. But I feel that I have exhausted 
the space and time placed by the editors at my disposal, and can 
only close with an acknowledgement of my deficiencies. 

To those who have read these chapters with friendly interest, 
let me say that they form a cartoon, upon which it is my purpose to 
expend additional labor, and that if time shall serve, and needed 
material can be procured, I hope at some day not far distant to 
present, in a fuller and more permanent form, a historical picture 
of the events, the romance and the philosophy of the Conquest 
of Spain by the Arab-Moors. ] 

Henry Copp£e. 








A DAY AT CHAMOUNIX. 


HAT apology can be offered to a traveling, guide-book 
reading, and somewhat blasé public for attempting to 
interest them in so hackneyed a spot as Chamounix? Might not 
one as well offer his truthful account of a journey down Chestnut 
street ? 

My story, however, is of Chamounix, and my only apology is 
that the story is such a little one. 

The scenery of the Atlantic side of North America had never 
fully satisfied me. When looking upon our plentiful fields, our 
arcadian river valleys, our smoothly rounded hills, I had enjoyed 
them all, but longed for something grander. Our forests, and 
prairies, and great lakes, possessed the grandeur of horizontal expan- 
sion ; but this was not enough, and their one element of grandeur 
tended to monotony. Niagara indeed, after one has forgotten the 
shabby approaches, and has learned a little awe from tossing in the 
rapids below the falls, from feeling the mighty rush behind it, and 
from observing generally the terrific power associated with its 
beauty ; Niagara is in its way satisfactory, but I wanted moun- 
tains. To say aslighting word of any of the hills which had so 
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often given me refreshment and comfort, would be ingratitude, and 
to pretend indifference to the noble mass of the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, with their solemn forests and their high uplifted 
cliffs and summits, would be mere affectation, but, after all, these 
were not enough. Where are the sky-piercing, inaccessible peaks, 
the gleaming eternal snows, the dreadful beauty that is almost 
lifted away from the earth, yet is of it and not absolutely unat- 
tainable? These our scenery lack, and for these I always hungered. 

In a hurried tour of six weeks, I had visited for the first time 
much of Europe ; had passed through the romantic Salzkammergut, 
seeing the snows of Watzmann; and from Zurich, from the Righi, 
the Brunig pass, and Interlaken had fairly beheld the Alpine 
peaks—hastily and distantly, no doubt, yet with much inward satis- 
faction. After this whirling journey I reached Geneva on the 
evening of July 24th, 1873, and next day took passage by the dili- 
gence of the day after for Chamounix. 

To sit upon the banquette of a diligence on a fine summer day, 
and be drawn with agreeable swiftness over the excellent road, and 
through the charming scenery leading from Geneva toward Cha- 
mounix, is a pleasure which many Americans have enjoyed, and Ido 
not mean to linger over it. The gradual change from comparative 
flatness about Geneva to the vine-clad hills, the distant cliffs in- 
creasing by and by to mountains, which crowd closer to the road 
and attain enormous magnitude before we reach St. Gervais, is 
extremely enjoyable ; yet only at St. Gervais do real grandeur 
and full satisfaction begin, for there loom up in the distance be- 
fore us the lofty and dazzling snows. As the road winds up the 
narrow and steep Arve valley, how solid and smooth it is every- 
where ; how it cuts into cliffs, and stands high uplifted upon 
great walls, and spans the rapid Arve by beautiful bridges, and 
in one instance pierces the massive rock by a handsome tunnel ; 
how interesting to notice by this tunnel an old Roman gallery 
through the same rock, and to see upon tunnel and bridges the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Napoleon III. Empereur.’’ No human work, however, 
can seem other than insignificant before these stupendous moun- 
tains, whose beauty is not inferior to their sublimity. Such living 
green of verdure, where the valley widens out to give room for fields 
and meadows, such cosy and picturesque habitations, such pines 
and emerald patches of grass upon the hills, the rushing and turbid 
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Arve always by your side, and the gleaming snows half way up to 
heaven breaking at intervals into view. To what splendor is all 
this the entrance ?—Indeed, it is only the way to Chamounix, 
and when you arrive at Chamounix you find it but a stupid little 
place, composed mostly of hotels and shops; the mountains look 
lower and more monotonous than some we have passed, the gla- 
ciers, whose ends protrude into the valley, are dirty. Mont 
Blanc is mostly hidden behind the shoulders of the nearer hills, 
and your enthusiasm is somewhat dampened in spite of the saddle- 
mules and guides that pass you on the road, bearing mute testi- 
mony to excursions and adventures. 

Here I was then, actually in Chamounix at 5 P. M.on the 26th 
of July, and my stay there being limited to a single day, I deter- 
mined to make the most of it by climbing as high as the time 
would permit; in fact, eschewing the Mer de Glace and the lower 
levels generally, to push right up toward the summit of Mont 
Blanc, aiming naturally for the Grands Mulets, but retaining a free- 
dom of choice as to stopping short of that mark or going still 
higher. In order to make my narrative clearer to the untraveled 
reader, I may as well say that the most direct route from Cha- 
mounix (which is 3,450 ft. above the sea) to the summit of Mont 
Blanc (15,781 ft.), is by way of the Pierre Pointue (6,722 ft.) and 
the Grands Mulets, which latter I find variously stated at from 
10,007 ft. to 11,332 ft. in height. 

After establishing myself in the Hétel des Alpes (by-the-bye 
almost every spot in Switzerland has a Hétel des Alpes), and taking 
a peep through the telescope in the garden at the rugged crags 
and the sloping snowfields, the latter so foreshortened as to give 
no correct impression of the vast distances under observation, I 
wished to make arrangements for the morrow. To procure one 
or more reliable guides seemed to me the most important step, 
and the landlord promptly recommended one Couttet, whom he 
undertook to find. Couttet, however, after an hour of waiting, did 
not appear, and I refusing to wait longer, the landlord referred 
me to the Guide-chef, whose business it is to apportion guides 
to travelers, or when the latter are scarce, to parcel them out 
among the hungry guides. At his office I engaged two guides, 
very much as one would order a pair of horses from a livery 
stable, to be at my hotel before six the next morning. 
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Now, I had read of ice-axes, alpen-stocks, ropes, grappling- 
hooks, mighty nailed shoes, veils, and other apparatus used by 
doughty mountain climbers, and wishing to lack no needful equip- 
ment, I modestly desired the Guide-chef, who inherits the fa- 
mous name of Balmat, the first conqueror of Mont Blanc, to in- 
form me what preparations would be needful. He evidently 
thought the Grands Mulets no great matter,though itis marked on 
the tariff of prices as a ‘‘ Cours extraordinaire,’’ and said I needed 
nothing but some nails in my shoes. On my asking further how I 
should be clad forthe occasion; ‘‘ comme vous étes,’’ he replied, 
and without further parley led me to a shoemaker skilled in driv- 
ing the needful nails. While inserting in the soles of my rather 
light summer shoes the nails which were to give me foothold upon 
the perilous glaciers, the shoemaker asked if I was provided with 
guides, and informed me that he also was a guide, merely filling 
up the intervals of the more manly craft by working in leather, 
and he said, in reply to my question, that the guides of Chamounix 
numbered 300, not counting the porters, who are a sort of guides 
in training. Considering that Chamounix is but a slender moun- 
tain town without industry; that its total population would 
hardly be estimated by the candid traveler at more than six or 
eight hundred ; that a large part of these are waiters, mule-drivers, 
porters, shop-keepers, etc., and that the proportion of women 
seems equal to, and that of children (remarkably pretty children, 
too) seems higher than the average; considering all this, one can 
but admire the kindly providence which has nurtured this won- 
derful crop of guides. 

The nails being duly set, I had still time before going to bed 
to peep through the telescope at the lofty snows, to look at the 
more mundane attractions in one or two handsome shops, and to 
read the invitation of a restaurant-keeper to visit his establishment 
near the foot of one of the great glaciers, his chief inducement 
being that his guests had ‘‘ occasions frequentes d’assister aux 
chutes d’avalanche.’’ How grotesquely French is this expression 
or this conceit ; that the little creature sipping beer or wine at 
his ease in the valley is “‘ assisting’’ at the avalanche-falls from those 
awful summits. 

At 6 o’clock next morning, after a rather nervous breakfast, I 
saw for the first time in the street before the hotel the two French 
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peasants to whom I was shortly to be bound by ropes for my first 
scramble among the crevasses, and after procuring an alpen-stock, 
or baton as it is here called (a stout stick five or six feet long 
with a spike in one end), I started off with them out of the town 
by dewy lanes, across the river, through a grove of pines, and 
shortly reached the dried bed of a winter stream, now encumbered 
with snow and ice which the guides say fell as an avalanche early 
last June from the Aiguille du Midi. ‘This is startling, for the 
Aiguille du Midi, whose splintered peaks are towering” far aloft 
in the early sunlight, is withdrawn behind forests and precipices 
fully three miles horizontally from the cool and shaded valley 
where we stand ; yet had it thrown off these vast masses of ice, 
doubtless thousands of tons in weight, reaching even to this dis- 
tance. Fortunately the season for such discharges is over, and we 
pass on, ascending rapidly by a rough mule track through forests 
of a charming freshness, until, after more than an hour of vigorous 
climbing, we reach a deserted chalet called ‘‘ la Grange,’’ where the 
guides declare it customary to rest. Up to this point the excursion 
had been one of unmixed delight; the primeval stillness and 
purity, the grand and beautiful peeps of scenery, the noble trees 
and luxuriant verdure, were all inspiring ; joined to the brisk exer- 
cise in the mountain air and the sensation of novel adventure 
near at hand, they produced an elevation of feeling which would 
have caused me to sing aloud from mere hilarity but for a fear 
that the guides might mistake me for an idiot. 

After leaving the Grange, the mule-track continues past rock 
and ferns and alpine roses, through pines and larches, ever mount- 
ing and affording ever loftier outlooks, until the region of trees is 
left below us and the consciousness of great height is unobscured 
by any near object, but over the deep set antshazy valley of 
Chamounix we see the mountains of the other side,and beyond them 
the more distant peaks and ranges bordering the road from Geneva. 

At 8:10 we had reached the cabin at Pierre Pointue, and here 
the guides stopped for breakfast, while I, having breakfasted be- 
fore starting, drew on my coat which had been thrown off in the 
heat of ascending, and prepared for half an hour of rest. On en- 
tering the cabin I encountered a young Englishman, who to my 
great satisfaction said that he was also bound for the Grands 
Mulets, and was waiting for his guides to breakfast. He had heard 
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the night before that another had arranged to make the ascent, 
and he had started early enough to be sure of intercepting that 
other one at the Pierre Pointue. This fortunate junction with an 
able-bodied young six-footer, presumably of gentlemanly instincts, 
removed at once a certain uneasy consciousness that it was after 
all a wild proceeding for me, an entire stranger to the mountains, 
to go up quite alone with my guides into dangers where they 
would have my life entirely in their power and would be the only 
witnesses. My new companion (who made me think before the 
day was over of a noble line I had lately observed on a mural 
tablet erected at a chapel in Oxford to a deceased student 
by his class-mates, viz.: ‘* Adolescens fortis innocensque,’’) seem- 
ed equally glad of fellowship as we chatted together while our 
guides were feeding. 

At Pierre Pointue the mule track ends, and is succeeded by a 
scrambling foot-path about 12 to 18 inches wide, which shortly 
passes around a low cliff and emerges into a vast region of steeply 
ascending rock partially clothed with grasses and Alpine flowers. 
Mr. C., who walked ahead of me, came into the open just in time 
to see a fine avalanche from the Aiguille du Gouter, while I only 
heard the roar of it ; this roar does not resemble that of thunder, 
being more sustained and equable, but is not less lordly or less 
suggestive of untamable might. Our narrow path led us upa 
sort of wide ravine, the mountain on one side and a precipice of 
unseen depth on the other ; on we go, however, without a thought 
of danger or dizziness, and [ fear without sufficient attention to 
the magnificence of all around us, simply pushing onward and 
upward, zig-zagging up the interminable ascent, until quite above 
all vegetation or sign of life we came to a wide, bare hollow 
covered with fragments of rock ranging from the size of an egg to 
that of an ox. This is a couloir, and these fragments are the bits 
of rock that have fallen from the peaks which tower mountain 
high above us; the couloir is perhaps a quarter of a mile wide, 
and the guides while advising us to cross it quickly assure us that 
there is no particular danger. Scarcely, however, had we passed it 
when the guides turned with a slight exclamation, as a lot of 
stones went spinning down across our recent path, the largest of 
them as big as my head ; afterward we heard that a guide had 
recently lost his life at this spot, his skull having been crushed by 
a falling stone. 
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Still we clamber upward, not caring for the gulfs below, nor 
much regarding the expanse of view lying dim with distance on 
our right, until the guides stop suddenly at the edge of a dirty 
ice field, for this is the Glacier des Bossons, and here we are to 
enter upon the region of eternal winter. The extreme heat and 
profuse perspiration of the lower ascent had already given place to 
a crisp coolness, and now when Simon Benoit, my foremost guide, 
said that the time had come for tying ourselves together, I but- 
toned my coat, well satisfied that I had not discarded it at break- 
fast time for a light woolen jacket which then seemed more appro- 
priate. 

This tying together, it must be confessed, brings at first very 
unpleasant images before the mind, not perhaps altogether like 
those which one must feel when the halter is being adjusted 
around his neck, and yet.not perhaps totally dissimilar. A strong 
girdle is buckled about your waist, and the stout rope which passes 
through it is fastened to the girdle of the guide who marches six 
or eight yards ahead of you, and to that of the other guide or por- 
ter who follows you at an equal distance. The whole apparatus 
is very substantial, and you feel clearly enough that the several 
members of the party are firmly joined together for better or 
worse. 

Now we move on again over the Glacier des Bossons, easily 
enough too, and not mounting very fast ; the ice becomes clearer, 
and as we approach the junction with the Glacier Taconnay shows 
occasional crevasses, across which we step without difficulty, yet 
not without slightly timorous glances into their azure depths. We 
plod on in contented monotony, becoming accustomed to the ice 
which grows steeper as we proceed, yet regarding our footsteps 
more attentively than anything else. 

But, lo! what wondrous cliffs of ice are these reared above us 
at the left hand ; what speedy ruin to us if a fragment should top- 
ple off and come hurtling down the slope ; how weird and strange 
are those grotesque masses toward which our path is tending— 
large as churches, and so quaintly carved and shapen into 
pyramids or arches ; how certain it seems that this or that por- 
tion must before long break away and plunge off into parts un- 
known ; how willingly we would ‘‘assist’’ at sucha spectacle if 
personal safety could be assured. How stupendous, how grimly 
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ancient, yet how strangely beautiful, and how indicative of living 
forces that know not man’s dominion ! 

Here indeed is a realm fantastic as a fairy tale, yet in its silent 
way so enchanting and so grand, that the dweller on the plains who 
sees it all for the first time, walks as the blind man whose eyes 
have just been opened. Here among the Seracs he stands at the 
threshold of the real alpine world ; of that beautiful but deathly 
region whose white peaks and edges only are distantly visible to 
the traveler in the valleys. 

We had now been upon the ice an hour, and [had heard sundry 
peals of thunder in the valley of Chamounix below us on our right, 
without feeling entirely reassured by the guides’ assertions that 
the storm, being on the other side of the valley, would not reach 
us, and that we were in no danger whatever from avalanches, when 
a halt was called by the side of a huge ice block at the junction of 
the Glaciers des Bossons and Taconnay ; here we were to consume 
some portion of the bread, meat and wine which the guides had 
brought from the cabin at Pierre Pointue, and which Mr. C., with 
the appetite of a man of twenty-two, professed a desire to investi- 
gate. The guides, voracious as is the nature of the tribe, fell to 
eating and drinking, while I, looking up to the gleaming slope, 
where, remote above us, was perched the cabin of the Grands 
Mulets, and listening to the muttering thunder, could neither eat 
nor be at rest, but fortunately did take a sip of brandy and water ; 
then observing dirty black rags of thunder clouds stealing up to- 
ward us like evil fingers froma gorge on our right, I protested that 
it seemed highly imprudent for us to stop in that exposed position ; 
the guides put up the provender with apparent reluctance, and 
we proceeded, my party in advance, and Mr. C’s., to which a por- 
ter from Pierre Pointue had joined himself, following closely after. 

We had rounded the Serac cliffs, and had crossed some crevasses 
ineffably lovely with their tender azure tints and sharp sculptur- 
esque ice-forms (or dreadful yawning traps with merciless fangs of 
ice, if you choose so to regard them), when we found ourselves en- 
veloped in the rising cloud. Steep as the roof of a house, the 
slope we had to climb was flinty ice below and snow not yet com- 
pacted to ice upon the surface ; crevasses ranging in width from a 
few inches to a couple of yards, gashed across its surface, the 
smaller ones often quite covered with snow, so that the baton 
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would strike through or the foot sink in a disagreeably suggestive 
manner. Mountain-high above us, cutting through this formi- 
dable slope were the friendly rocks called the Grands Mulets, shel- 
tering the cabin we aimed for, and toward this we pushed as the 
tempest broke. 

The flashes of lightning were incessant, but I did not mind 
them, thinking the great peaks about us more attractive to the 
electricity than our little group upon the ice could possibly be; 
the thunder, too, in that thin air was far less imposing than the 
terrific crashes we sometimes have in America, but the rain and the 
stinging hail were thoroughly disagreeable. Struggling upward 
over the steep glacier we soon came to a crevasse wider than any 
we had yet encountered, and having its upper edge to ft. higher 
than the hither side—the glacier seeming to have split right across 
at that line, and the lower portion to have dropped sufficiently to 
fitthe lower level beneath it. Looking down into the lovely tints 
and the hard ice fangs of this abyss, no bottom could be seen or 
guessed at, and any one falling there could hardly expect other fate 
than to grind slowly down hill until, long years after, his remains 
should be protruded at the end of the glacier into the valley below. 
Here, however, a ladder was set, just long enough to rest upon the 
ice edge below, and to touch the ice edge above. Over this we 
clambered in turn, pelted by the hail and feeling strangely indif- 
ferent to the chasm below that slender bridge. 

Beyond, stretched away that endless upward slope, into which the 
leading guide was diligently striking his toes, urging me as he did 
so to set my feet always exactly in his footsteps. This I patiently 
did, thinking a little of the fearful depths below, glancing upward 
occasionally at the formidable slanting ice field we had to traverse, 
and wondering at the steadiness of my own nerves in so novel a 
situation. In fact, the expediency of planting the next foot just 
right was extremely obvious to me, and as from the fact of my 
legs being longer than Benoit’s, there was a constant tendency for 
my left foot to get into his right foot track, or the reverse, my 
attention was a good deal occupied and diverted from thoughts of 
danger—besides, there was the biton to manage and to shift in my 
hands at every turn of our zig-zag track so as to keep it always on 
the upper side, with the point down to the snow, ready to dig in 
for a drag in case of a slide. 
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Thus we fared on, but as my orders to grease my shoes the 
night before had been neglected, my feet had for some time been 
thoroughly wet, the rain had penetrated to my skin, and I had 
passed from the drenching perspiration of an hour or two before 
into a complete chilliness. ‘‘ How much farther, Benoit, to the 
cabane?’’ I cried. ‘‘ Half an hour, Monsieur,’’ he answered, 
and we pushed onward, I finding it constantly more tiresome to 
pick myself up after slipping, which happened not unfrequently, 
and thinking how the hail stung and how coldly the snow stuck 
to my hand when it had to go down to stop a fall. 

The exhaustion which began to seize me, was not a mere mus- 
cular fatigue; heart and lungs were also overtaxed, for in that 
rare atmosphere the lungs must pump in two or three times as 
much air as in their accustomed plains, and the heart had to main- 
tain temperature as well as feed the organs. Scarcely able todrag 
a limb and with twenty minutes yet to climb throagh the storm, 
I called to Benoit that I must rest, and asked if I might pull on 
him by the rope ; perhaps the storm prevented him from hearing 
—perhaps he was anxious to get into cover while it was possible, 
and knew that I must be kept moving, and had besides enough to 
do himself. At all events on he went without replying, while I, 
disdaining to ask again for help, and considering that if I drew 
upon the rope he might be dragged over and all three of us go 
bowling down to the crevasse or to thedistant valley, toiled onin 
a kind of desperation. Now, old fellow! I reflected, if you have 
any reserves of strength tucked away anywhere, bring them out, 
they will never be more needed; so wearily enough I dragged 
along, chilled, blown, exhausted, but not without resolution, to- 
ward the rocks looming up yonder through the tempest. Now 
we are but five minutes away, after a little more toil my feet 
touch the rock, and soon after we are at the door of the cabane, 
with Mr. C. and his party three or four minutes inthe rear. That 
last was certainly a ‘‘mauvaise quart d’heure,’’ but we have 
survived it, and here at 11:30 we are under shelter at last. 

We took each a sip of brandy, rid ourselves of the clinging wet 
cerements of clothing, rubbed ourselves with towels, and crept 
into the rough blankets of a couple of beds in the next room, 
while our guides, whom a parting glance revealed in the act of 
emptying our brandy flask, built a fire in their room and made 
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themselves as comfortable as possible. My feet were so cold 
that the toes had lost all feeling, and though not quite frozen 
could not be restored for nearly an hour, even when aided by 
chafing, and later bya hot water bottle. Mr. C. with amore vigor- 
ous circulation (and better boots) soon was warm enough, but 
was troubled with cramps; however, there we were, taking 
comfort in each other’s company, confessing to each other that 
we had had quite enough of it; resolving also that despite the 
guides’ assertion that the worst part of the ascent was passed, 
and that it was a bétise not to go on to the summit of Mont Blanc 
after having reached the Grands Mulets, we would get down again 
at the first opportunity. The ascent to this point, which usually 
takes seven hours or more, I had done in five and a half hours, 
and Mr. C’s time was longer only because he had waited for me 
at Pierre Pointue; this speed, and our experience of the storm, we 
modestly said to ourselves should content us, for on no account 
would we go farther—on this point the meeting was unanimous. 

As we lay there, listening to the storm and to the avalanches, 
my natural warmth gradually returned. Mr. C. had a nap, and 
we called for provender. At Pierre Pointue we had ordered for our 
own use one bottle of a wine said to be good (St. Georges) and 
two bottles of a commoner sort (St. Jean) for the guides. 

‘* Apportez cette bouteille de St. Georges,’’ we cried through 
the partition to the guides. 

**Od est donc /’ etiquette de St. Georges?’ we overheard one of 
them ask another, and after a little delay a bottle was produced 
duly decorated with the label St. Georges, the label being as I 
found moist and slipping easily on the glass—just stuck on in fact. 
The wine was wretchedly bad and we demanded that if this was 
St. Georges, the St. Jean should be produced. Vain hope! it 
was the same vile stuff, and we abandoned it for some rum that 
came to light in the next room, never knowing whether St. 
Georges and St. Jean came out of the same cask of drugs, and 
vinegar and water, or whether the guides had drunk the single 
good bottle and had given us the two bad ones, having first shifted 
the label of one of them. Coarse bread and cheese we had 
enough of, in two senses, and at last mutton chops and potatoes 
appeared, all of which we consumed in bed; not entirely because 
this attitude was the most luxurious, but largely for the reason 
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that we had no clothes, and the climate was absolute winter, After 
three hours we donned our partially dried clothing and stepped 
out of doors, where all was now sunshine and splendor ; barring 
a little temporary light-headedness, I felt well enough again— 
that is, well enough to go down to Chamounix, but not to go any 
higher at present, thank you ! 

The scene was certainly magnificent ; below us the gigantic 
inclined plane we had ascended, its distant further side bounded 
by the Dome du Gouter and the Aiguille du Gouter; behind us the 
Grands Mulets and in their rear the formidable Aiguille du Midi ; 
far out below to our right the mountains beyond Chamounix, 
and stretching above us to the left the same enormous glacier slope, 
extending right on unbroken to the Grand Plateau, which only 
the storm had prevented us from easily reaching. Everywhere the 
brilliancy and purity of the snow are so extreme that by contrast 
the sky and the fleecy summer clouds look lurid and coppery. No 
atmospheric hues can show otherwise than muddy and impure in 
comparison with the ineffable clearness and brightness of these 
lofty snows. Here then is a specimen of that Alpine sublimity of 
which I had read so much. HereI am in the midst of it, and I 
find the pictures not overdrawn—indeed how could they be? To 
describe adequately such scenes to one who has not beheld them 
is hardly possible ; ordinary landscapes and experiences do not 
afford such mental images as serve by comparison to evoke a cor- 
rect idea of these, and the mere piling up of words, no matter 
how many of them are the best of adjectives, can establish such 
an idea upon the mental retina. 

There is perhaps a satisfaction in having something still above 
you unattempted, as Zschokke always refused to climb the hill 
which bounded the prospect from his house; in our case the 
imagination, having the vantage ground of surmounted heights to 
start from and the knowledge of loftier summits beyond, was in a 
condition most favorable to its activity. Is it not also true that 
a sense of disappointment follows upon the attainment of the 
utmost altitude; you can look up no longer, the thing is done, 
and there is no more juice in the orange; you can but look 
around you and below you, and then come down again. 

So I reflected as at half-past three we were roped together once 
more and began the descent, stiffly and carefully at first, but soon 
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growing bolder as the needful management of batons and heels 
became familiar (the French word ‘‘ talon’’ seems remarkably apt 
as we drive our heels into the snow and hold on by them). My 
guides scorn the distrust of spiked shoes which impels me to go 
on all fours along a narrow snow ridge or to pick my way timidly 
across a crevasse. ‘‘Si vous tombez, c’est moi qui vous releverai,’’ 
said Romain, the guide who followed me, in an encouraging tone. 
‘*Tenez vous debout, Monsieur,’’ they cry, but I take my own 
way forit. They invite me to try a glissade, which I decline, 
preferring the more ignoble cautious stepping in the footsteps of 
my predecessor until a sudden slip brings me down and an invol- 
untary sitting glissade follows. Wego down rapidly and directly, 
and I have to exclaim frequently ‘‘lentement’’ or ‘‘doucement 
Benoit,’’ as that individual having safely crossed a crevasse, plunges 
on pulling me forward by the rope, in the natural expectation 
that I will make no pause on the brink; we cross the large cre- 
vasse in safety, where the guides make me observe that last winter’s 
snow fall was about twelve feet. Mr. C. is practicing his gliss- 
ades successfully behind me, and I find a standing one quite 
agreeable. Boldness and celerity become the order of the day, 
though it is certain that snow-covered crevasses exist, though 
my baton has more than once struck through in an unpleasant 
manner, and though I once sank abruptly to my middle as if drop- 
ping through a trap-door. 

Once we had a pause, for there yawned a crevasse which we 
must cross by a bridge of ice, and as Benoit was chopping a foot- 
hold upon this, his axe-handle broke, and the axe-head went 
rattling down into the crevasse. The latter was however wholly 
or partially stopped with snow fifty feet below, and just before 
reaching that snow, which it might have penetrated and been 
lost to view, the axe-head stopped upon an ice shelf; as it was 
worth five francs, Benoit instantly took measures to recover it. 

The ropes were loosed from all our bodies, tied securely to- 
gether, fastened at one end to Benoit, and while firmly checked 
by the other guides, was allowed to slide gradually over the axe- 
handle placed for a friction roller at the crevasse’s edge: Benoit 
meantime, with another axe in his hands, cut into the walls of the 
crevasse notches deep enough to give him toe-hold as he slung 
half suspended by the waist. Thus he went down safely enough, 
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recovered his axe-head and rejoined us at the surface, the whole 
being so much a matter of course that Mr. C. felt strongly in- 
clined to do likewise, and I think would have tried it, but for 
my suggestion that he might find himself in a crevasse before 
long without that trouble. 

Without further adventure, but with a constantly increasing sen- 
sation of security, we sped on. Nothing seemed steep or danger- 
ous, yet as we crossed a bit of moraine one of the guides hap- 
pened to loosen a stone with his foot; the stone rolled a little, 
gave a couple of bounces and then disappeared over an edge into 
some hideous abyss. A little further, and having passed the ice, 
we are once more planted on the firm rock, when, the ropes being 
discarded, each is free to stand or fall alone. We cross the coul- 
oir safely, and on commencing the climb down to the Pierre Poin- 
tue I am struck with the dizzy and precipitous height at which we 
stand: around us is nothing but dreary and lifeless rock; not very 
far below one sees the first timid green of vegetable life, and then 
down, down, down, in a tedious zig-zag, goes the tiny foot-path 
until lost in the distance, the Pierre Pointue being still invisible. 

Down the little foot-path, where a stone started anywhere would 
plunge for thousands of feet, we hasten with good will and cheer- 
fulness to the cabane at Pierre Pointue, where Mr. C. and I say 
to each other without levity that we are glad it is over. We are 
glad to have been there, and to have mounted two-thirds of the 
way to the top of Mont Blanc; we are glad to have seen the 
storm, and in fact are glad generally, but most particularly glad 
that it is all over. 

Over it is, though an hour and a half of swift down-hill walking 
remain to be traversed, Mr. C. pushing ahead and soon lost to 
view. How tame and vapid seems the achievement of those ad- 
venturous spirits we meet riding up on mules to the Pierre Pointue ; 
yet even so would the scaler of Mont Blanc no doubt, regard our 
performance in attaining the Grands Mulets, while he in turn 
would be held in but light esteem by the conqueror of the Weiss- 
horn or of the Matterhorn. 

After passing for a while through the solemn forest, my guides 
strike out into steep, open fields where cows wander, dangling bells 
as large as tea-kettles, and watched over by a little girl who runs 
after me as nimbly as a chamois, to sell a crystal for a sous; these 
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pastures are left behind, and the beautiful Cascade du Dard, and 
the river, and the wood; and so at eight o’clock I come down 
the level lane toward Chamounix after these fourteen hours upon 
the mountain, swinging easily along at a good four-mile gait, as 
fresh as a daisy. Here when one draws a breath, one imbibes the 
due modicum of oxygen, and how delicious it is to breathe. I 
really feel that to march along in this air and over this level 
ground for a few hours longer would be no trouble at all. 

After a bath, and a supper consisting mainly of lemons to serve 
as antidote for the rum and cheese, I turned out for a short walk 
and found another thunder-storm in progress: a feeble, impotent 
little storm it seemed, but then I was not out upon the glacier, 
10,000 feet above the sea. 

Next morning returning to Geneva, the broken limbs of the 
trees, and the mud which was being carefully scraped from the 
excellent road, testified to the storms of the day before—to our 
storm—but the violence of the weather was most forcibly shown 
at St. Martin, near Sallenches, where we found a solid stone 
bridge utterly swept away, and the road for a hundred yards cov- 
ered with sand, gravel, and rocks up to the weight of half a ton, 
to remove which a gang of peasants were struggling when the dil- 
igences arrived onthe spot. The little mountain torrent, swollen 
by yesterday’s storms, had done this mischief, and our diligences 
were obliged to make a long detour, for the road and bridge 
could not be put into passable order that day nor the next. 

Here my little story should end, but I venture to offer a few 
words of counsel. 

First. When you intend to make an ascent to a considerable al- 
titude on the Alps, make sure of a good day if possible. A storm 
not only retards your progress and obstructs your view, but such 
a one as Mr. C. and I encountered is really very exposing and 
trying. I have more than once been one of the winning crew in 
a hard boat race, have mowed grass and have chopped wood from 
sunrise to sunset of many a midsummer day, have swum for my 
life in stormy water when, for the last quarter of an hour, every 
stroke seemed nearly the final one; but more utterly exhausted 
than on this glacier below the Grands Mulets, I never was. In 
fair weather the ascent would have been unmixed pleasure. 
Secondly. After taking such precautions as you can to avoid 
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bad weather, yet prepare to meet bad weather. Let your stockings 
be of wool, and your shoes stout, looseish, and quite water-tight ; 
let your clothing also be of woolen, stout, loose, and nearly as 
heavy as you would wear in winter.! 

Thirdly. Be careful about your guides; get them as trusty as 
you can, and let them carry provisions enough ; but carry yourself 
a flask of brandy for your own use and behoof ina pinch. Our 
guides were probably as good as the average, and I feel a sort of 
regard fur them, but I would not trust them with a brandy flask. 

Fourthly. When climbing at a great height, do not hurry ; it 
is the pace that kills, especially in that thin air. 

Fifthly. And this being the most important bit of advice, I 
have reserved it to the last—read carefully the charming books 
of Whymper, Tyndall, Stephens, and the rest of the Alpine club. 
They are very life-like and true, and the scenes they describe are 
simply astounding; they lead you back to the ancient realm of 
ice and death, when glaciers covered Europe, and man was not. 
Read and enjoy; but if you are as I am, a middle-aged man of 
family, and are tempted to scale Mont Blanc—take Punch’s advice 
to those contemplating marriage, and—Don’t. 

JosEPH WHARTON. 


1 To illustrate the danger of being caught in a storm upon the sides of Mont 
Blanc, I append an extract from the Swiss Times concerning Prof. Peldtschenra, 
of Moscow, who attempted to ascend that mountain as far as the great Tacul 
glacier on September 21st, just eight weeks after my climb: ‘ They set out at 
5 o’clock in the morning. The wind was very boisterous all the forenoon, and 
a heavy rain set in about 2 o’clock in the afternoon and lasted until after mid- 
night. The professor was a tall, powerful man, and trusting to his strength 
was but slightly clad, and the party moreover had only two bottles of wine with 
them, and a slender supply of provisions. Toward § o’clock they perceived 
that snow was falling upon the summits and as far down as the Montanvert. 
They struggled forward in their attempt to descend, but overcome with the 
cold and exhaustion, darkness overtook them whilst they were still amongst the 
intricacies of the seracs of the Glacier du Géant; and finally the unfortunate 
Professor sunk down utterly powerless and soon afterward died, while his at- 
tendants were helpless to aid him They left the remains when the netessity 
became apparent for providing for their own safety.” 
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STATION LirE IN NEw ZEALAND. By Lady Barker. New York: 

DeWitt C, Lent & Co. Pp. 238. 

An intelligent and high-bred woman is probably the best of 
correspondents ; and this not only because she is intelligent, but 
because she is a woman. She writes English undefiled, the sim- 
ple Saxon of the nursery and the kitchen. Men deal with so 
many subjects requiring a special vocabulary, and are often so 
corrupted by the polysyllables of the daily newspaper, that their 
minds become subdued to what they work in. It isa real effort 
for a man to write as he talks ; whereas for his wife, brought up 
among the simple facts of household life, the plain, terse language 
of her ancestors is at the end of her pen. Then, too, women 
love details, and details: are the soul of letter-writing. Lady 
Barker’s ‘‘ F ,’ though a model backwoodsman and a pretty 
poet, could never have written such charming epistles as these. 

They record the life of a young married couple who go out 
from England to spend three years at a ‘‘station’’; ‘‘ the expedi- 
tions, adventures and emergencies diversifying the daily life of 
the wife of a New Zealand sheep farmer; and as each was written 


while the novelty and excitement of the scenes it describes were 
fresh, they may succeed in giving an adequate impression of the 
delight and freedom of an existence so far removed from our 
highly-wrought civilization.’’ ‘The opening chapters are devoted 
to the voyage and the first weeks at Christ Church. Lady Bar- 


’ 


ker found the ‘‘city’’ society very cordial, but somewhat dull. 
The scarcity of women is amazingly apparent at the balls, where 
the few who dance divide each waltz and ga/op among a dozen 
eager applicants. ‘‘My greatest interest and occupation,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ consist in going to look at my house, which is being cu¢ 
out in Christ Church, and will be drayed to our station next 
month, a journey of fifty miles. It is, of course, only of wood, 
and seems about as solid as a band-box, but I am assured by the 
builder that it will be a ‘ most superior article’ when it is all put 
together. F—— and I made the little plan of it ourselves, regu- 
lating the size of the drawing-room by the dimensions of the car- 
pet we brought out, and I petitioned for a little bay-window, 
which is to be added ; so on my last visit to his timber-yard, the 
builder said with an air of great dignity: ‘Would you wish to 
see the Aoriel, mum?’ ‘The doors all come ready-made from 
America, and most of the wood used in building is the Kauri 
pine from the North Island.”’ 

Soon afterwards Lady Barker and F——, carrying their house 
with them, go up to their new home among the mountains. The 
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life of a New Zealand farmer has probably never before been told 
in such a lively and faithful narrative. Sheep, of course, occupy 
a large space. The shearing, branding and tarring which these 
unlucky animals yearly undergo; the danger of ‘‘scab’’; the 
constant fear of those terrific storms so common in New Zealand, 
in which the flocks of a whole district some times perish—all 
these have ample comment. She describes pathetically the great 
snow-storm of 1867, by which the household were imprisoned 
and nearly starved to death. After their own liberation the first 
thought was for the sheep. Lady Barker accompanied the rescu- 
ing party, which dug some 1,400 out of the snow. ‘‘If I had 
been able to stop my scratching but for a moment, I would have 
had what the servants call ‘a good cry’ over one little group I 
laid bare. Two fine young ewes were standing leaning against 
each other in a sloping position like a tent, frozen and immov- 
able ; between them, quite dry, and as lively as a kitten, was a 
dear little lamb of about a month old, belonging to one; the 
lamb of the other lay curled up at her feet, dead and cold; I 
really believe they had hit upon this’ way of keeping the other 
alive.’’ A description of a sailing excursion on Lake Coeridge 
will show the authoress at her best: 

** The view from the sitting-room was lovely ; just beneath the 
window there was a little lawn, as green as possible from the spray 
with which the lake had washed it yesterday ; beyond this a low 
hedge, an open meadow, a fringe of white pebbly beach, and 
then a wide expanse of water with one little wooded island, and 
shut in gradually from our view by spurs of hills running down 
to the shore, sometimes in bold, steep cliffs, and again in gentle 
declivities, with little strips of bush or scrub growing in 
the steep gullies between them. The lake extends some way be- 
yond where we lose sight of it, being twelve miles long and four 
miles broad. A few yards from the beach it is over six hundred 
feet deep. Nothing but a painting could give you any idea of 
the blue of sky and water that morning; the violent wind of yes- 
terday seemed to have blown every cloud below the horizon, for 
I could not see the least white film anywhere. Behind the lower 
hills which surround the lake rises a splendid snowy range. 

* * * * * * * * * 


‘Four gentlemen and I made up the crew and passengers, and a 
very merry set we were, behaving extremely like children out for 
aholiday. The wind was a trifle light for sailing, so the gentle- 
men pulled, but very lazily, and not at all in good ‘form,’ as the 
object of each oarsman seemed to be to do as little work as possi- 
ble. However, we got on somehow, a light puff helping us now 
and then, but our progress was hardly perceptible. I had been fora 
long time gazing down into the clear blue depth of water, every 
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now and then seeing a flash of the white sand shining at the bot- 
tom, when I was half startled by our host standing suddenly up in 
the bow of the boat; and then I found that we were a couple of 
miles away from our starting-point, and that we had turned a 
curve formed by a steep spur, and were running right into what 
appeared a grove of rata-trees growing at the water’s edge. The 
rata only grows in the hills and near water; it is a species of 
broad-leaf myrtle, with a flower exactly like a myrtle in char- 
acter, but of a brilliant deep scarlet color and twice as large. 

‘When the bowsprit touched the rata branches, which drooped 
like a curtain into the water, Mr. H. made a signal to lower the 
mast, and parting the thick, blossom-covered foliage before us 
with both hands, the way the boat had on her sent us gently 
through the screen of scarlet flowers and glassy green leaves into 
such a lovely fairy cove. Before us was a little white beach of 
fine sparkling sand, against which the water broke in tiny wave- 
lets, and all around a perfect bower of every variety of fern and 
moss, kept green by streams no thicker than a silver thread, 
trickling down here and there with a subdued tinkling sound. We 
all sat quite silent, the boat kept back just inside the entrance by 
the steersman holding on to a branch. It was a sudden contrast 
from the sparkling sunshine and brightness outside, all life and 
color and warmth, to the the tender, green, profound shade and 
quiet in this ‘ Mossy Hum,’ as the people abotit here call it. Do 
not fancy anything damp or chilly. No, it was like a natural tem- 
ple—perfect repose and refreshment to the eyes dazzled with the 
brilliant outside coloring. Centuries ago there must have been a 
great land-slip here, for the side of the mountain is quite hollowed 
out, and nature has gradually covered the ugly brown rent with 
the thickest tapestry of her most delicate handiwork. I noticed 
two varieties of the maiden hair, its slender black stem making the 
most exquisite tracery among the vivid greens. There was no 
tint of color except green when once we passed the red-fringed 
curtain of rata-branches; only the white and shining fairy beach 
and the gleaming threads of water. 

‘¢ But it was over all too quickly ; prosaic words of direction to 
back water, called us from shade to light, and in a moment more 
we were in front of the rata-trees, admiring their splendid color- 
ing, and our little boat was dancing away over the bright waves, 
with her white wings set and her bows pointed toward the little 
toy-island in the middle of the lake.’’ 

We have already transgressed our limits, and must pass over the 
details of the storms and the terrible ‘‘nor-westers’’ which 
are the settler’s greatest enemies. Life in New Zealand, as every- 
where else, is made up of rough and smooth; but the delicious 
climate is a constant advantage, and we feel as we close the book, 
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that a sheep farm at the antipodes is ‘“‘not half a bad thing,’’ 
especially if one could take with him a companion so clever, so 
feminine and so attractive as Lady Barker. 


MARjORIE DAW AND OTHER PEopLe. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. (} 
In times when elegant disgust has become the prevailing com- 
plexion of criticism, it is refreshing to meet a book which leaves 
the reviewer, at the last page, full’of entertainment. Not in the 
usual attitude—left arm curved behind his head, his right making 
tierce and carte, with dexterous point—but quite disarmed. The 
reader of these delicious tales completely forgets himself as he is 
presented by his affable host to group after group of curious fancy 
and conceit. To be sure, the old chord is often struck—but with 
what odd and pathetic tones. Love is the theme of seven out of 
the nine stories—and Mr. Aldrich does not nod! And this be- 
cause he has the combination of humor and pathos that makes any t 
man entertaining—him a prince of story-tellers. Lengthy descrip- 
tions and moralizings are eschewed. ‘The rapid, clear narration, 
supplied constantly with incident, never allows one’s attention to 
flag. It is, withal, quite American in its exaggerations, one-word 
descriptions and keen observation of small things. Mr. Aldrich 
may be able to roll mightier thunder, but certain it is that in this 
volume, when he tries other tones than these, he is at his weakest. 
For example, ‘‘ A Struggle for Life’’ is best when it is most char- 
acteristic; that is to say, where it turns out to beahoax. But in 
the description of Wentworth entombed with the coffin of his in- 
tended bride, we miss the awful mathematics of Poe’s horrors. 
Two of the stories illustrate the extremes of his compass. ‘‘ Quite \ 
So’’ is the sobriquet of a silent Yankee school teacher—as tender 
as a woman—who enlisted in order to free his one idol and one 
success from a marriage which he feared would be more a matter 
of faithfulness than of affection. The self-sacrifice, gentleness and 
bravery of the lonely spirit were touchingly summed up—dquite 
without élan or glory—by a random picket shot. In a “River- 
mouth Romance’’ on the contrary we have the mishaps of a mar- 
riage contracted between Mr. Larry O’Rouke, a tipsy sailor, and 
a too confiding cook of twice his years. In associating with this 
fisher, she learned that ‘‘ women must weep’’—taking it quite on 
credit, if at all, that ‘‘men must work.’’ Not the least of his 
striking Celtic—-the charge should be narrower, of his Hiber- 
nian, nomen omen—characteristics was the confirmed impression 
that he knew how to do everytiaing. The position of gardener 
for Mr. Bilkins, he assumed with awful mendacity. 
‘*Though he had never seen a bulb in his life, Larry unblush- 
ingly asserted that he had set out thousands for Sir Lucius O’Grady 
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of O’Grady castle. ‘An illegant place intirely, wid tin miles o’ 
garden walks,’ added Mr. O’Rouke, crushing Mr. Bilkins who 
boasted only of a few humble flower beds.’ 

‘*The following day he stepped into his garden to see how 
Larry had done his work. ‘There stood the parched bulbs, care- 
fully arranged in circles and squares on top of the soil. 

***Didn’t I tell you to set out these bulbs?’ cried Mr. Bilkins 
wrathfully. 

“**An’ didn’t I set ’em out?’ expostulated Mr. O’Rouke ‘and 
aint they a settin’ there beautiful ?’ 

«**But you should have put them into the ground, stupid!’ 

***Ts it bury ’em ye mane? Be jabbers! how could they iver 
git out agin? give the little jokers a fair show, Misther Bilkins.’ ’’ 

We take leave of the book witha hearty liking for it. Marjo- 
rie Daw and the Other People are our friends, and we desire to 
introduce them to the larger circle of our acquaintances as per- 
sons calculated to make those they meet both merrier and better. 

W. 





Romaln Katipris. His Adventures by Seaand Shore. Translated 
from the French of Hector Malot by Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

No critical opinion can be formed of a translation without con- 
stant reference to the original. But in this one there are features 
open to exception noticeable at first blush. The French coinage, 
public functionaries, streets, are rendered with a disagreeable pur- 
ism. We read of dollars and cents, policemen, Sevres street, the 
barrier of Trone. On the other hand, as to the idiom, the trans- 
lator has sometimes evidently been misled by the formal resem- 
blance of French to English words.. On page 47 is recorded a 
‘* resting ’’ that appears to have consisted of an incessant running 
from rock to rock. Undoubtedly a misapprehension of the idiom 
‘**iester.’’ On page 12, ‘‘Port Dieu, our country being neighbor,’’ 
etc., the French ‘‘ pays’’ is used in the narrower sense of place of 
residence, but the English ‘‘country’’ is not. Page 83. ‘My 
mother considered these pursuits a manner of sacrilege.’’ The 
French ‘‘ maniére,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ kind,’’ is no doubt responsi- 
ble for the English. We cannot offer this or any other excuse for 
“*T am some tired, sir,’’ on page 142. 

One is prepared to see adventure dazzle the pages written for 
boys as love sicklies o’er those intended for not-boys. The 
young gentlemen demand a great many shocks in a short time. 
M Malot, with the help of Mrs. Wright, has put at the service of 
English speaking juvenility a perfect Ruhmkorff coil—and that 
without once employing supernatural agencies. After reading the 
story, our feeling is that the milk of human kindness has dried 
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up in France. Little boys and girls, may wander in rags and 
starvation from one end of that unnatural country to the other, 
living on mussels, berries, and an occasional crust, without attract- 
ing the attention of any save the coast guards, policemen, and 
sextons — governmental engines salaried to persecute them, But 
all this makes the little people rise above dependence on others. 
How puny are those of our acquaintance compared to them! The 
hero and heroine, aged respectively 13 and 12, in the course of a 
year run away several times; are bullied and starved by a miser- 
ly uncle and a dissipated scion of the nobility who owns a travel- 
ling circus ; leap from a pole held bya super over running horses; 
sit on the backs of lions and take liberties withtheir teeth ; walk 
from sixto twelve leagues a day, feeding on crusts stored up be- 
forehand, sleeping on the roadside, and warmed in the dead of 
winter by carrying a pot of mignonette. After this pneumonia 
to the weaker (all terms are relative) and a dreadful wreck to the 
stronger vessel. The author displays side attractions. While 
performing the ‘‘grand tour’’ we are made acquainted at Paris with 
an Ali Baba, possessor of a cave and a carefully elected vocabulary 
of slang — aged thirteen. Also one dog —a less unreal deus ex 
machina than the Genii and Brownies of other writers—who up to 
the 111th page, when he accompanies his master to the country, 
shares his dinner with the hero on rations of ten ounces of bread 
a day at his uncle’s, and springs out of the hold of the sink- 
ing vessel on the 247th in time to lick him into consciousness 
when he is washed ashore. 

The curtain falls on a tableau as it should be. The yawning sea 
gives up the hero, and the rich old protector of his (debatable 
land) youth. A wealthy uncle dies in India and the nick of time 
to make his kinsmen rich. Apropos of this windfall the miserly 
uncle deserts pawnbroking for magnificent speculation, is ruined 
and becomes a reckless gambler. The lion lies down with the 
lamb, the leopard changes his spots, and hands all around. 

The paper, printing, cuts, binding and style of this, as of most 
of the publications of Messrs Porter and Coates, are excellent, 
and we have only to deprecate the old fashion of binding in at 
the end of each volume a coarse and badly printed list of the 
other publications of the firm 





Betsy LEE ; a Fo’c’s’le Yarn. New York: MacMillan & Co., 1873. 
For sale by Porter & Coates. 


Betsy Lee is the the title of a short piece of rhyme in sailor 
dialect, wherein a certain Tom Baynes tells his own little romance 
to the ‘‘ Watch below,’’ with a good deal of pathos and some 
poetry. 

That the horse should not depend upon the cart to carry him 
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is an unwonted thing in efforts of this sort, where a maximum 
quantity of bad spelling and worse syntax usually crave a plenti- 
ful lack of matter; but the story owes little to the Fo’c’s’le 
patois, and poor Tom’s crudities are less those of speech than of 
thought. 

It is a simple plot enough with a lawyer’s clerk— 

** As neat and as pert and as sharp as a pin, 
With a morsel of hair on the tip of his chin—” 
for its villain, and the daughter of an old fisherman for its heroine. 

Unfortunately the heroine becomes an heiress, and Tom, whose 
boy-love had been encouraged by the old folks, finds himself 
gradually dropped by all but Betsy. 

Of course the lawyer’s clerk is at the bottom of it, and his rival 
seeing this, adopts a novel but effectual method of revenge, which 
only hastens the catastrophe. A plotted accusation of his having 
ruined a girl of the village, drives him from home, after a vain at- 
tempt to combat it, and he returns from a long voyage to find 
that Betsy is dead from grief. 

The other girl dying in want, confesses her share in the plot, 
and leaves him her child, which she had falsely sworn to be his ; 
and as growing tenderness for the poor little fellow steals the 
cherished revenge from his heart the story ends. 

It is to pastoral, rather than epic verse that the author shows 
his hand best fitted. 

The children are playing upon the beach, 

* Crunchin its gray ribs with the beat 
Of our little, patterin, naked feet”— 

or 

**Chasin the bumbles hummin so crose 
In the hot sweet air among the goss, 
Or gatherin blue-bells, or lookin for eggs, 
Or peltin the ducks with their yalla legs, 
Or a climin and nearly breakin your skulls, 
Or a shoutin for divilment after the gulls, 
Or a thinkin of nothin, but down at the tide 
Singin out for the happy you feel inside, 
That’s the way with the kids you know 
And the years do come and the years do go.” 

Tom, in clumsy sailor fashion, delights in cows, and one of the 
happiest effects in the book, is a scene at ‘‘ milkin time.’’ Betsy 
is at work—Tom impatient and demonstrative— 

“Well, Betsy, are you nearly done? 
And I’d kiss her, and then she’d say ‘what bother,’ 
And the cow lookin round like a kind old mother, 
One cow they had—well of all the sense 
That ever I saw, and the imperence 
God bless me! the lek of yandher ould mailie, 
* * * x x * x 
She made me laugh till I abslit shoutit, 
Pretending to know all about it.” 
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That this is a high type of poetic art no one will pretend ; it is 
not stately nor passionate, nor “‘grand,’’ but it is wholesome and 
pure at least, born of fresh air and sunshine. The grassy slopes 
at the foot of Parnassus are pleasant to the eyes of most men, and 
since everybody cannot climb to the summit, it is well for such 
a one as the author of Betsy Lee to lie down below contentedly 
piping his small song, for then he is safe from temptation and far 
from the gates of Corinth. 
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